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For the National Era. 
THOUGHTS BESIDE A CRADLE. 


BY C. Ae M. 





a priceless jewel, 

; ort ind could never buy, 
And though on earth it sparkles, 
Its birth-place is the sky. 
] know the friend who gave it, 
May yet recall the gift; 
Yet daily to the Giver ; 

This grateful prayer] lift: 
«| thank Thee for the treasure lent i 
*pis Thine—tis mine—I am content. 


bud of beauty, 

, ‘me on with the dawn, 
And fills my heart with fragrance, 

Until the day is gone. ) 
And when the dewy evening 

Comes on so fair and still, 
God sends His blessed angels 

To shelter it from ill; 
And through the livelong night they stay, 
And keep-each harmful thing away. - 


[have a tiny nestlirg, 


Whose music is the swee'est 
My ear has ever heard. 
Itnest'es on my bosom, 
And sings so sweet and clear, 
I sometimes tnink the angels 
Must hush their harps to hear ; 
Js it an idle thought, or wrong, 
That Heaven should pause to hear the song? 


My bird, my bud, my jewel— 
My happy, blue-eyed boy! 
[clasp thee to my bosom, 
And weep for very Joy. 
May He who gave thee, darling, 
Give also unto me, 
To keep my precious jewel 
From every blemish free; 
To train my blossom for the skies, 
To plume my bird for Paradise ' 


LIFE IN PARIS. 


Paris, December 31, 1857. 
ternational Congress—Crisis in Ham- 
ss Berlin— Algiers, and the proba- 
ble success of Emperor Napoleon’s views 
with respect to it—Girardin's Appeals to 

Liberty—The Views of the French Press on 

President Buchanan’s First Message—Ball 

to be given by our new Consul, Mr. Spencer— | ® 

The Jeufosse Trial—Mr. Wright, our Minis- 

ter at Berlin, a Member of the Temperance 

Society. 

Jo the Editor of the National Era. 

It is now rumcred that the International 
Congress will not meet in this city tiil the mid- 
dle of January next. Until then, there will not 
be anything of interest to say on politics. 

Iam happy to be able to state that the crisis 
it Hamburgh ané Berlin is on the decline, and 

it is expected that many of those old stanch 
German houses will scon resume business again. 

Girardin continues to publish his Appeals 
or Liberty, and, to give you an idea of his for 
ble language in favor of Democracy, I will 
abjoin a translation’of one of them. 

The knowing ones pretend that Emperor 
Napoleon will ‘institute majorats, or entailed 

wiates, in Algiers. The public lands are to be 
givato distinguished genera's and other per- 
fons of note, on condition that the wild lands 
of that favored climate and fertile region ehall 
be cultivated. Unfortunately, the French gen- 
erals are, with few exceptions, poor, and Napo- 
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vith money, besides the lands, to carry out his 
views. Itis thought that his great scheme, to 
mise cotton enough in Algeria to supply France, 
may now be realized. Cotton bas been several 
years introduced; and though the Government 
pays a high bonus on every;pound raised in that 
colony, the whole number of acres planted in 
cstton only amount to,about ‘one hundred and 
tighty, 

The French papers have generally published 


Buchanan, and “speak very highly of the man- 
wr in which he treats subjects concerning 
France andjits interests. The remarks of Mr. 
Buchanan on banking are thought exceedingly 
jut, and many seem to think that banks and 
piper money will be done away with entirely 
The Pays labors under the impression that 
te Message indicates the realization of the 
ideas of government and authority entertained 
by the founders of the Republic and their im- 
mediate successcrs, and that Mr. Buchanan 
tds toward a more energetic policy of Gov- 
tment, &c. The several papers comment 
tpon that document according to their political 
Tews; and it is really amusing to see how 
litle the French understand the Government of 
te United States and the power of the Presi- 
nt. One thing is very certain: the Euro- 
peans are becoming with every day more and 
More interested in the affairs of the United 
; since the last crisis, especially, they 
ve perceived that their commercial and in- 
ustrial interests are intimately interwoven with 
of our country. : 
Tomorrow (New Year’s Day) is the great 
for the Parisians. ‘here is no place in 
te whole world where so many efremes (pres- 
ttt) are given. All classes of society, from 
tichest to the poorest, from the aged to the 
Jouthful, and servants as well as masters, re- 


wad kisses, are cheap, and always at hand, to 
the accounts ot friendly intercourse for a 
Yhole year, ; 

A visiter in Paris just at this moment might 
tome to thegonclusion that the French are the 
busiest and happiest people on the face of the 

bbe. All Paris is out, this beautifal day, shop- 
ping. Towards dinner hour, six o'clock, they 
Vil seak their homes, laden with the fruit of 
is exertions, like bees in @ warm spring 

y. 


All give, and expect something in return ; 
te letter- carrier leaves an almanack at the 
, for which he expects ten times ita value ; 
water-carrier, milkman, porter, and ser- 
Nuts, bu‘ld castles in the air, in anticipation 
your generosity. Children, of course, are 
Principal claimants. 
tis a rich harvest time for shopkeepers, 
Tho display their merchandise in the most in- 
Ning and tastefal manner. The Boulevarts, 
the Church de la Madeleine to the Bas- 
tle, on both sides of the side-walk, are lined 
peamall booths, containing “ des articles de 
-~. consisting of all sorts of nick nacks, of 
t hitle value—booth and merchandise not 
Nag more than twenty dollars. Some of them 
ve billiard tables, target shooting ; roulettes 
Mnumerable, where for one cent the lacky 
.* May win one-fourth of that amount in 
thread, 
te bustle, both day and night, is extreme ; 
itis scarcely possible to pierce one's way 
gh the crowd. At every house-door there 
& pedlar offering a nouveauté of a toy 
Sale, with o volubility of language in its 
* peculiar to Parisians. 
ate children’s beau ideal of a toy shop is 
Ux's, Where crowned heads make their pur- 
an) tis fraly s curiosity; and it is worth 
“sit to that vast establishment to admire the 
ie dolls, dressed in the most exquisite 
in nuts of the time of Louis XV, as well as 
Girne of the present day. 


tea 


Patig 


there to make her purchases. The Emperor 
of Russia also sends to Giroux for his chil- 
dren’s toys. 


Friends exchange - 
acquaintance. A goo 
tivities of the first day of the new year, which 
is a signal for the commencement of gaieties. 


out his cards of invitation to a grand ball on 
the 6th of January. Mr. Spencer intends to 


ing been educated at a French convent, she is 
French in manner, and still more so in the 
girlish, Parisian simplicity of her dress. 


office in a more accessible and pleasant part of 
the city, to remove the United States Consulate 
from a shabby building in a third yard of the 
Rue de Caumartin. 


teat details of i of the court, with 
the eloquent pl 


me-keeper of the 
Shatesn ds Souther, Were actused of wilfully 
murdering Mr. de Guillot—a man of loose and 

sinsome, happy bird, licentious moral habits—who was, with his 
gente wife, intimate at the Chateau some months pre- 
vious. That intimacy suddenly broke off, and 
it became known to the neighbors, that after 
unsuccessful attempts to get up an intrigue with 
the governess, or rather companion of Miss de 
Jeufosse, daughter of the accused lady, the 
latter (Miss de Jenfosse) became the object of 
his ignoble addresses. After being persecuted 
for months, the young lady complained to her 
mother. 
mined to break off her intercourse with the late 
Monsieur de Guillot; but the latter, after hav- 
ing boasted in public places, and among the 
friends of the Jeufosge family, that his addresses 
to Miss de Jeufosse had met with success, was 
sorely piqued at this rupture, and continued 
to persecute the family in every possible way, 
determined, at all hazards, to sully the reputa- | justice, economy in the expences, a good 
tion of an innocent young girlof nineteen. The 
eldest son of the respectable widow challenged 
Guillot by writing, but the wife of the latter 
intercepted the letter ; and notwithstanding the 
many threats of the Jeufosse family, he contin- 
ued crossing their path in their walks and drives, 
and to annoy them by blowing a horn in the 
vicinity of the Chateau, declaring to his friends 
that that was the signal agreed upon for a ren- 
dezvous with Miss de Jeufosse. 


pebbles at the windows, and call Miss de Jeu- 
foase by name; several times entered the Cha- 
teau to injure the furniture, put it in disorder, 
and smearing with clay the portrait of the 


love-letters in the garden, addressed to the 
daughter. 


exasperated at such conduct, that she and her 
sons announced to Guillot that they had given 
orders to have the person shot at who entered 
their premises at night. Madame de Jeufosse 
then told her game-keeper to watch faithfully, 
and to fire at the intruder, assuring him that 


enter the house to take her by surprise when 


exasperated against the man who was thus 
determined to dishonor the children of his late 
and much-beloved master, at whose death-bed 
he had sworn to be the proteotor and friend of 
his widow and children, warned Guillot him- 
self, (convinced that he was the nocturnal visit- 


“It were better for you not to venture on my 
premises at night.” Guillot replied, laughingly, 
“T am aware that orders have been given to 
shoot at the ghosts that visit your park at night.” 


by a man-servant, saying that it was a precau- 
tion he took to have some one at hand to call 
upon, in case he should be wounded, to be re- 
moved from the grounds without delay. In 
June last, this unwelcome visiter cawe more 
and more frequently, when Madame de Jeufosse 
determined upon a decided step—exhorted her 
game keeper to be vigilant, and sat up herself 
to watch with him, without any other intention 


Ux also satisfies the tastes and wants of 
- He keeps the most renowned 
®uvres of the toilet table, clocks, pic- 
" porcelains, and gorgeous pieces 


fia” Empress herself often visits that beau- 
lishment, where all the fashionables 


New Year’s day is that for family visiting. 
cards to renew their 
dinner closes the fea. 


Our new Consul (Mr. Spencer) has just sent 


ve two every month during the season. His 
ughter is sprightly and attractive; and hav- 


It is also said that Mr. Spencer will take an 


The Jeufosse trial came toa close last week. 

e French papers all brought out the minu- 

ings. 

Countess de Jeufosse, her two sons, and the 
forest attached to the 


Then it was that the mother deter- 


e even went 
o far as to scale the garden walls, to throw 


ate Monsieur de Jeufosse. He also deposited 


Madame de Jeufosse at length became so 


she had a perfect right, according to the word 
of a magistrate, to fire at those who took the 
liberty to enter her premises at night without 
permission. The game-keeper, who had heard 
Guillot make use of the most gross and inde- 
cent language when speaking of his young 
mistress, and aware that he had attempted to 


her mother and brothers were absent, was also 


er,) and said, whilst shaking his gun at him, 


He continued, however, to go, accompanied 


than that of frightening him. On the 12th of 
the month of June, the game-keeper fired the 
fatal shot that felled Guillot to the ground, 
where he expired in the arms of his servant. 
Such is the resume of the trial, the details of 
which are much too long to be entered upon ; 
and I have to add, in conclusion, that, to the 
aatisfaction of all, Madame de Jeufosse, with 
her two sons and game-keeper, were acquitted, 
tondemned only to defray the expenses of the 
trial. 

“Mr. Wright, the new Minister.of the United 
States at Berlin,” says a letter from that city, 
“has caused some curiosity amongst the diplo- 
matic body, from being a member of the tem- 
perance society, and rigorously conforming to 
its rules. At the different dinners to which he 
has invited his diplomatic colleagues, wines 
and spirits have been completely excluded. As 
a set-off, there are a number of different dishes 
prepared from maize, and which are specially 
recommended by the statutes of the society.” 


“THE NAPOLEON DYNASTY:” 
ITS MISSION AND ITS FUTURE. 


Translated for the National Era, from the Courrier de 
Paris, December 27, 1857. 








“The Napoleon Dynasty” is the personifica- 
tion of Democracy ; the Dynasty of the Capets 
was the personification of Aristocracy; and the 
Imperial Dynasty of July was that of the bour- 
geoisie. What is Democracy? What is it 
aiming at? From the exact knowledge of the 
two first terms, will be extracted the third, un- 
known—the mission of the new Dynasty. 
I.—What is Democracy ? 


other. Let us, in our turn, attempt that defini 


development of a people. 


with more mathematical precision, perhaps 
than any other nation. 


all—in which the elder members of the nation: 


offices, take all the honors, and pay no taxes 


not yet permi 


There never was, perhaps, a word so often 
defined, commented upon, tcrtured, and yet 
there is perhaps none which leaves so vague an 
impression on the mind, as tat does; it gives 
hope to the one, and causes a shudder to the 


tion, but let us define the unknown by the 
known, the future by the past, and let us lead 
the mind to the knowledge of Democracy, step 
by step, as our country was led to its conquests. 
Aristocracy, Bourgeoisie, Democracy—such 
are the three marked periods in the progressive 


The French nation has passed through them 


Aristocracy is the domination of a few over 


al family alone take part in political life; they 
govern alone, and naturally assign to them- 
selves the benefits of power; they fill all the 


the remainder of the nation exists civilly, but 
not politically; it is under guardianship, con- 
sidered minor, paying all the taxes, without the 
right to vote for or against. But the circle is 
enlarging ; the Bourgeoisie is coming into pos- 
seszion of political rights; that is the epoch of 
the electors paying a tax of forty dollars. 
Aristocracy and Bourgeoisie, melted together, 
form the legal country; bourgeois gentlemen 
and gentlemen bourgeois fraternally divided 
among themselves the honors, the offices, and 
the benefits of the budget. The people, proper- 
ly speaking, continue to pay the taxes, but are 
itted to vote. 


it opened the breaches, the people follow, and 
enter upon their political rights; that is the 
present epech of universal suffrage. 

The Aristrocracy, the Bourgeoisie, and the 
people, have equal rights. No one is excluded, 
no one is favored; all pay an equal tax, and 
all are called upon to vote for it. 

Democracy may be defined thus: the acces- 
sion of all to political life. 

II.—What does Democracy Aim At? 
Aristocracy demanded of its kings privileges, 
benefits, certain rights, and a great influence 
in the affairs of State. The Bourgeoisie de- 
manded of its kings the privileges of the elec- 
toral census, the benefit of the budget, a certair 
extension of liberty, and the direction of public 
affairs, Democracy, in its turn, will demand 
the same privileges; but in generalizing, the 
word privilege no longer has the same mean- 
ing; @ privilege granted to all is no longer a 
privilege to any one in particular; the words 
equality and right take the place of the word 
privilege. Thus Democracy will demand, in- 
stead of privileges, equality before the law— 
that is to say, justice, equality of taxation, and 
an equitable distribution of social employments; 
instead of henefits to be taken from the budget, 
@ wise economy, a good administration, the 
first and most general of all benefits; instead 
of certain personal liberties, limited and re- 
stricted, a broad basis of liberty common to 
all; finally, to sum up the whole, the right of 
control in national affairs, not only reserved to 
a few, but extended to all citizens, by a sincere 
suffrage, free and universal. 

It is to be seen, that in proportion to the en- 
largement of. the basis, the amount of liberties 
demanded is increased; the Bourgeoisie is a 
little more exacting than was Aristocracy. 
Democracy will be still more exacting than the 


is, the greater may be the amount of liberties. 
When a tree has thrown out all its roots, the 
winds are no longer dangerous, but on the 
contrary a benefit, since it no longer over- 
throws, and is much aided in its growth and 
the development of its verdure. rw 
ministration, the right of control and liberty in 
the affairs of the country—such are the wishes, 
such are the wants, of Democracy. To whom 
ever may secure to the people the enjoyment 
of these benefits and rights, the authority will 
not be disputed. 


III.—The Mission and Future of the Napoleon 
Dynasty. 
The dynasty of the Capets refused nothing to 
the Aristocracy, whose power lasted as long as 
did that power. It led the aristocracy on the 
battle fields, and with it divided its glory and 
reverses, continued devoted to the very steps of 
the guillotine. 
The Orleans dynasty was not less devoted to 
the principles it represented. To please the 
Bourgeosie, it went down to the street Quin. 
campoix, took a seat in the Convention, and 
brought upon itself the charge of regicide and 
fratricide, and refused nothing to the forty dol- 
larelectors. An excess of zeal caused its ruin ; 
behind the electoral reforms it saw universal 
suffrage; that overflowing perspicacity hastened 
the downfall of the Bourgeoisie and the exile of 
the Kings. 
The Napoleon dynasty will confer the same 
degree of devotion to Democracy, it will en- 
courage it on the battle field of labor, guide its 
agricultural, industrial, and commercial cru- 
sade, for which it has received all the necessary 
authority, and in return must grant all possible 
liberty. On these conditions it should last as 
long as the principles from which it emanated. 
Now, then, if Aristocracy is the starting point, 
if the Bourgeoisie is the point of transition, De- 
mocracy is the point of destination, the end, 
the aim attained. 
The reign of Democracy closes the era of 
political revolations; the only necessary reforms 
will be internal ones, and certain economical 
improvements; when all are at their posts, 
there will not be any assaulters; there wili be 
nothing but fellow-citizens; if war is by force 
a transitory fact, peace can last forever. 
The Napoleon dynasty will not be able to 
share the fears entertained by its predecessors, 
for it is supported by Democracy; and Democra- 
cy is more than a reality—it is a principle which 
survives all the faults by which deeds are com- 
promised. Its horizon is not limited either by 
the place Louis XV, (that of the guillotine,) 
nor by Claremont; for her sacrifice preceded 
the definitive coronation. It had its sorrows 
and its martyr at St. Helena. . 
To reign by the authority of the people is the 
future of the new dynasty; to make liberty reign, 
is its mission. 





From Dickens’s Household Words. 


THE PERILS 


OF 


CERTAIN ENGLISH PRISONERS, 
AND THEIR TREASURE 
IN WOMEN, CHILDREN, SILVER, & JEWELS. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS, 


CHAPTER I—Continued. 
The Island of Silver-Store. 


The chief person being Mr. Macey, I told 
him how the three men of the guard would be 
at the gate directly, if they were not already 
there, and how Sergeant Drooce and the other 
seven were gone to bring in the outlying part 
of the people of Silver-Store. I next urged him, 
for the love of all who were dear to him, to 
trust no Sambo, and, above all, if he could get 
any chance at Christian George King, not to 
lose it, but to put him out of the world. 
‘“‘T will follow your advice to the letter, Da- 
vis,” says he; “ what next?” 
My answer was—“ I think, sir, I would rec- 
ommend you next, to order down such heavy 
farzitare and lumber as can be moved, and 
make a barricade within the gate.” 
“ That’s good again,” says he ; “ will you see 
it done?” 
“ Vl willingly help to do it,” says I, “ unless 
or until my superior, Sergeant Drooce, gives me 
other orders.” 
He shook me by the hand, and having told 
off some of his companions to help me, bestirred 
himself to look to the arms and ammunition. 

A proper, quick, brave, steady, ready gentle- 
man ! 


and dumb. Miss Maryon had been from the 
firat with all the children, soothing them, and 
dressing them, (poor little things! they had 
.| been brought out of their beds,) and making 
them believe that it was a game of play, so that 
some of them were even now laughing. I had 
been working hard with the others at the barri- 
cade, and had got up a pretty good breas!work 
within the gate. Drooce and the seven had 
come back, bringing in the people from the 
Signal Hill, and had worked along with us; but 
I had not so much as spoken a word to Drooce, 
ncr had Drooce so much as spoken a word to 
me, for we were both too busy. The breastwork 
, | was now finished, and I found Miss Maryon at 


hair was faetened round her head with a band. 
She had a quantity of it, and it looked even 


carefully arranged. She was very pale, but ex- 
traordinarily quiet and still. 
.|  “ Dear, good 
?| waiting to speak one word to you.” 


her before I dropped. 
“ This pretty little creature,” said she, kiss- 


in you, that I want you to make me a promise.” 
What is it, Miss?” 


lutely sure of my being taken, you will kill me.” 
“ ] shall not be alive to do it, Miss. 








“semble, when it is known she will be 


The sphere is growing atill larger; the Bour- 
gedisie was only the avant garde of the people ; 


hand on you.” 


Bourgeoisie, because, the more solid the basis f 


just in the same way. 


One of their three little children was deaf 


my side, with a child in her arms. Her dark 


richer and more precious, put up hastily out of 
her way, than I had seen it look when it was 


Davis,” said she, “ I have been 


I turned to her directly. If I had received a 
musket-ball in the heart, and she had stood 
there, I almost believe I should have turned to 


ing the child in her arms, who was playing with 
her hair, and trying to pull it down, “ cannot 
hear what we say—can hear nothing. I trust 
you so much, and have such great confidence 


“ That if we are defeated, and you are abso- 


I shall 
have died in your defence before it comes to 
that. They must step across my body to lay a 


(how she looked at me!) “and if you cannot 
save me from the Pirates living, you will save 
me dead. Tell me so.” + 

Well—I told her I would do that, at the last 
if all else failed. She took my hand—my 
rough, coarse hand—and put it to her lipa. She 
put it to the child’s lips, and the child kissed 
it. I believe I had the strength of half a dozen 
men in me, from that moment, until the fight 
was over. 

All this time, Mr. Commissioner Pordage had 
been wanting to make a proclamation to the 
Pirates, to lay down their arms and go away ; 
and everybody had been hustling him about an 
tumbling over him, while he was calling for pen 
and ink to write it with. Mrs. Pordage, too, 
had some curious ideas about the British re- 
spectabillity of her night-cap, (which had as 
many frills to it, growing in layers one inside 
another, as if it was awhite vegetable of the ar- 
tichoke sort,) and shs wouldn’t take the night-cap 
off, and would be angry when it got crushed by 
the other ladies who were handing things about, 
and, in short, she gave as much trouble as her 
husband did. But, as we were now forming 
for the defence of the place, they were both pok- 
ed out of the way with noceremony. The chil 
dren and ladies were got into the little trench 
which surrounded the silver-house, (we were 
afraid of leaving them in any of the light build. 
ings, lest they should be set on fire,) and we 
made the best disposition we could. There 
was @ pretty good store, in point of amount, of 
tolerable swords and cutlasses. Those were 
issued, There were also, perhaps a score or 
so of spare muskets. Those were brought out. 
To my astonishment, little Mrs. Fisher, that I 
had taken for a doll and a baby, was not only 
very active in that service, but volunteered to 
load the spare arms. 

“ For, I understand it well,” saya she, cheer- 
ully, without a shake in her voice. 

“ T am a soldier's daughter and a sailor’s sis- 
ter, and I understand it too,” says Miss Maryen, 


Steady and busy behind where I stood, those 
two beautiful and delicate young women fell to 
handling the guns, hammering the flints, look- 
ing to the locks, and quietly directing othera to 
pass up powder and bullets from hand to hand, 
as unflinching as the best of tried soldiers. 
Sergeant Drocce had brought in word that 
the Pirates were very strong in numbers—over 
a hundred, was his estimate—and that they 
were not, even then, all landed; for he had 
seen them in a very good position on the farther 
side of the Signal Hill, evidently waiting for 
the rest of their men to come up. In the present 
pause, the first we had had since the alarm, he 
was telling this over again to Mr. Macey, when 
Mr. Macey suddenly cried out: : 
“ The signal! 
signal !” 
We knew of no signal, so we could not have 
thought of it. “ What signal may you mean, 
- ?” says Sergeant Drooce, looking sharp at 
im. 
“There isa pile of wood upon the Signal 
Hill. If it could be lighted—which never has 
been done yet—it would be a signal of distress 
to the mainland.” 
Charker cries, directly: “ Sergeant Drooce, 
dispatch me on that duty. Give me the two 
men who were on guard with me to-night, and 
I'll light the fire, if it can be done.” 
“ And if it can’t, Corporal ——” Mr. Macey 
strikes in. 
“Look at these ladies and children, sir! ”’ 
says Charker. “I'd sooner light myself, than 
not try any chance to save them.” 
We gave him a hurrah !—it burst from us, 
come of it what might—and he got his two 
men, and was let out at the gate, and crept 
away. I had no sooner come back to my place, 
from being one of the party to handle the gate, 
than Miss Maryon said in a low voice behind 
me: 
” Davis, will you look at thic powdee WL 
is not right?” 
I turned my head. Christian George Kin 
again, and treachery again! Sea-water ha 
been conveyed into the magazine, and every 
grain of powder was spoiled ! 
“Stay a moment,” said Sergeant Drooce, 
when I had told him, without causing a move- 
ment in a muscle of his face; “look to your 
pouch, my lad. You, Tom Packer, look to 
your pouch, confound you; look to your 
pouches, all you Marines.”’ 
The same artful savage had got at them, 
somehow or another, and the cartridges were 
all unserviceable. “Hum!” says the Ser- 
geant. “ Look to your loading, men. You are 
right so far?” 
Yes; we were right so far. 
“ Well, my lads, and gentlemen all,” says the 
Sergeant, “ this will be a hand-to-hand affair, 
and so much the better.” 
He treated himself to a pinch of snuff, and 
stood up, square-shouldered and broad-chested, 
in the light of the moon—which was now very 
bright—as cool as if he was waiting for a play 
to begin. He stood quiet, and we all stood 
quiet, for a matter of something like half an 
hour. I took notice, from such whispered talk 
as there was, how little we, that the silver did 
not belong to, thought about it, and how much 
the people that it did belong to thought about 
it, At the end of the half hour, it was reported 
from the gate that Charker and the two were 
falling back on us, pursued by about a dozen. 
“Sally! Gate-party, under Gill Davis,” 
says the Sergeant, “and bring ’em in! Like 
men, now!” 
We were not long about it, and we brought 
them in. “Don’t take me,” says Charker, 
holding me round the neck, and stumbling 
down at my feet when the gate was fast; “don’t 
take me near the ladies or the children, Gill. 
They had better not see Death, till it can’t be 
helped. They’ll see it soon enough.” 
“Harry!” I answered, holding up his head, 
“ Comrade!” 
He was cut to pieces. The signal had been 
secured by the first Pirate party that landed; 


blackened with the running pitch from a torch. 

He made no complaint of pain, or of any- 
thing. “Good bye, old chap,” was all he said, 
with a smile. “I’ve got my death. And Death 
a’nt life. Is it, Gill?” 

Having helped to lay his poor body on one 
side, I went back to my post. Sergeant 
Drooce looked at me, with his eyebrows a little 
lifted. Inodded. “Close up here, men, and 
gentlemen all!” said the Sergeant. “A place 
too many, in the line.” 

The Pirates were so close upon us at this 
time, that the foremost of them were already 
before the gate. More and more came up with 
& great noise, and shouting loudly. Wher we 
believed from the sound that they were all there, 
we gave three English cheers. The poor little 


our being at play, that they enjoyed the noise, 
and were heard clapping their hands in the 
silence that followed. 

Our disposition was this, beginning with the 
rear. Mrs. Venning, holding her daughter’s 
child in her arms, sat on the ateps of the little 
square trench surrounding the silver-house, 
encouraging and directing those women and 
children, as she might have done in the happiest 
and easiest time of her life. Then there was 
an armed line, under Mr. Macey, across the 
width of the enclosure, facing that way, and hav- 
ing their backs towards the gate, in order that 
they might watch the walls, and prevent our 
being taken by surprise. Then there was & 
space of eight or ten feet deep, in which the 
spare arms were, and in which Miss Maryon 
and Mrs. Fisher their hands and dresses black- 
ened with the spoilt gunpowder, worked on their 
knees, tying such things as knives, old bayonets, 
and spear-headg, to the muzzles of the useless 
muskets. Then there was a second armed 
line, under Sergeant Drooce, also across the 
width of the enclosure, but facing to the gate. 
Then came the breastwork we had made, with 
@ zig-zag way through it for me and my little 
party to hold good in retreating, as long as we 
could, when we were driven from the gate. We 
all knew that it was impossible to hold the place 
long, and that our only hope was in the timely 
discovery of the plot by the boats, and in their 
coming 

I and my men were now thrown forward to 





“ But, if you are alive, you brave soldier; ” 


Nobody has thought of the | deed 


his hair was all singed off, and his face was | hand. 


children joined, and were so fully convinced of 


whole crowd of Pirates. There were Malays 


Negroes, and Convict Englishmen from the 
West India Islands; among the last, him with 
the one eye and the across the nose, 
There were some Portuguese, too, and a few 
Spaniards, The Captain was a Portuguese—a 
little man with very large ear-rings under a 
very broad hat, and a great bright shawl twist- 
ed about his shoulders. They were all strong- 
ly armed, but like a boarding party, with pikes, 
swords, cutlasses, and axes. I noticed a good 
may pistol, but not a gun of any kind among 
them. This gave me to understand that they 
had considered that a continued roll ef musket- 
ry Tight perhaps have been heard on the 
mainland ; also, that for the reason that fire 
would be seen from the mainland, they would 
not set the Fort in flames and roast us alive ; 
which was one of their favorite ways of carry- 
ing on. [ Jooked about for Christian George 
King, and if I had seen him, I am much mista- 
ken if he would not have received my one 
round of ball-cartridge in his head. But, no 


Chri -_ Gossge 4% was visible. 

A , of a wi ortuguese demon, who 

4 either mac or fierce-drank—but 

they all seemed one or the other—came forward 
with the black flag, and gave it a wave or two. 
After that, the Portuguese Captain called out 
in shrill English. “I eay you! English fools! 
Open the gate! Surreuder | ” 
As we kept close and quiet, he said some- 
thing to his men which I didn’t understand ; 
and when he had said it, the one-eyed English 
rascal with the patch (who had stepped out 
when he began) said it again in English. It 
was only this: “ Boys of the black flag, this is 
to be quickly done. Take all the prisoners you 
ean. If they don’t yield, kill the children to 
make them. Forward!” Then they all came 
on at the gate, and in another half minute 
were smashing and splitting it in. 
We strack at them through the gaps and 
shivers, and we dropped many of them, too; 
but their very weight would have carried such 
a gate, if they had been unarmed. I soon found 
Sergeant Drooce at my side, forming us six 
remaining marines in line—Tom Packer next 
to me—and ordering us to fall back three paces, 
and, as they broke in, to give them our one 
little volley at short distance. “Then,” says 
he, “receive them behind your breastwork on 
the bayonet, and at least let every man of you 
pin one of the cursed cockchafers through the 


— 

e checked them by our fire, slight as it 
was, and we checked them at the breastwork. 
However, they broke over it like swarms of 
devils—they were, really and traly, more devils 
than men—and then it was hand to hand, in- 


We clubbed our muskets, and laid about us; 
even then, those two ladies—always behind 
me—were steady and ready with the arms. I 
had a lot of Malteee and Malays upon me, and, 
but for a broad-sword that Miss Maryon’s own 
hand put in mine, should have got iny end 
from them. But was thatall? No. Izawa 
heap of banded dark hair and a white dress 
come thrice between me and them, under my 
own raised right arm, which each time might 
have destroyed the wearer of the white dress; 
and each time one of the lot went down, struck 
Drooce was armed with a broad-sword, too, 
and did such things with it, that there was a 
cry, in halfa dozen languages, of “ Kill that 
Sergeant!” as I knew, by the cry being raised 
in English, and taken up in other tongues. I 
had received a severe cut across the left arm a 
few moments before, and should have known 
nothing of it, except supposing that somebody 
had struck me a smart blow, if I had not felt 
weak, and seen myself covered with spouting 
blood, and, at the same instant of time, seen 
Miss Maryon tearing her dress, and binding it 
callehs Fisher’s help round the wound. They 
so Tom Packer, who was scouring by, 
to stop and guara me for one minute, while I 
was bound, or I should bleed to death in try- 
ing to defend myself. Tom stopped directly, 
with a good sabre in his hand. 
In that same moment—all things seem to 
happen in that same moment, at such a time— 
half a dozen had rushed howling at Sergeant 
Drooce. The Sergeant, stepping back against 
the wall, stopped one howl forever with such a 
terrible blow, and waited for the rest to come 
on, with such a wonderfully unmoved face, that 
they stopped and looked at him. 
“See him now!” cried Tom Packer. “Now, 
when I could cut him out! Gill, did I tell you 
to mark my words?” 

I implored Tom Packer, in the Lord’s name, 
as well as I could in my faintness, to go to the 
Sergeant’s aid. 

“I hate and detest him,” says Tom, moodily 
wavering. “Still, he isa brave man.” Then 
he calls out—“ Sergeant Drooce, Sergeant 
Drooce! Tell me you have driven me too hard, 
and are sorry for it.” 

The Sergeant, without turning his eyes from 
his assailants, which would have been instant 
death to him, answers— 

“ No, I won't.” 

“ Sergeant Drooce!” cried Tom, in a kind 
of an agony, “I have passed my word that I 
would never save you from death, if I could, 
but would leave you to die. Tell me you have 
driven me too hard, and are sorry for it, and 
that shall go for nothing.” 

One of the group laid the Sergeant’s bald 
bare head open. The Sergeant laid him dead. 

“T tell you,” says the Sergeant, breathing a 
little short, and waiting for the next attack, 
“No, I won't. If you are not man enough to 
strike for a fellow-soldier because he wants 
halp, and because of nothing else, I’ll go into 
the other world, and look for a better man.” 

Tom swept upon them, and cut him ont. 
Tom and he fought their way through another 
knot of them, and sent them flying, and came 
over to where I was beginning again to feel, with 
inexpressible joy, that I had got a sword in my 


n 

They had hardly come to us, when I heard, 
above all the other noises, a tremendous cry of 
women’s voices. I also saw Miss Maryon, with 
quite a new face, suddenly clap her two hands 
over Mrs. Fisher’s eyes. I looked towards the 
silver-house, and saw Mrs. Vernning—standing 
upright on the top of the trench, with her gray 
hair and her dark eyes—hide her daughter’s 
child behind her, among the folds of her dress, 
strike @ pirate with her other hand, and fall, 
shot by his pistol. 

The cry arose again, and there was a terri- 
ble and confusing rush of the women into the 
midst of the struggle. In another moment, 
something came tumbling down upon me, that 
I thought was the wall. It was a heap of Sam- 
bos, who had come over the wall; and of four 
men, who clung to my legs like serpents, one 
= clung to my right leg was Christian George 

ng. 
“Yup, So-Jeer!” says he, “Christian George 
King sar berry glad So Jeer @ prisoner. Chris- 
tian George King been waiting for So-Jeer 
sech long time. Yup, yup!” 

What could I do, with five-and-twenty of 
them on me, but be tied hand and foot? So, 
I was tied hand and foot. It was all‘over now— 
boats not come back—all lost! When I was 
fast bound, and was put up against the wall, 
the one-eyed English convict came up with the 
Portuguese captain, to have a look at me. 

“See!” says he, “here’s the determined 
man! If you had slept sounder, last night, 
you'd have slept your soundest last night, my 
determined man.” : 

The Portuguese captain laughed in @ cool 
way, and with the flat of his cutlass hit me 
crosswise, as if I was the bough of a tree that 
he played with—first on the face, and then 
across the chest and the wounded arm. I 
looked him steadily in the face, without tum- 
bling while he looked at me, I am happy to 
say; but when they went away, I fell, and lay 
there. 

The sun was up, when I was roused, and 
told to come down to the beach, and be em- 
barked. I was full of aches and pains, and 
could not at firat remember; but I remembered 
quite soon enough. The killed were lying 


burying their dead, and taking away their 





the gate. From a spy-hole, I could see the 


among them, Datch, Maltese, Greeks, Sambos, | boa’ 





the Island. As for us prisoners, some of their 
ts had come round to the usual harbor, to 
carry us off. We looked a wretched few, I 
thought, when I got down there; still, it was 
another sign that we had fought well, and made 
the enemy suffer, 
The Portuguese captain had all the women 
already embarked in the boat he himself com- 
manded, which was just putting off when I 
got down. Miss Maryon sat on one side of 
him, and gave me a moment’s look, as full of 
quiet courage, and pity, and confidence, as if 
it had been an hour long. On the other side 
of him was poor little Mrs. Fisher, weeping for 
her child and her mother. I was shoved into 
the same boat with Drooce and Packer, and the 
remainder of our party of marines, of whom we 
had lost two privates, besides Charker, my 
poor, brave comrade. We.all made a melan- 
choly passage, under the hot sun, over to the 
mainland. There, we landed in a solitar 
place, and were mustered on the sea sand. 
Mr. and Mrs. Macey and their children were 
amongst us, Mr. and Mrs, Pordage. Mr. Kitten, 
Mrs. Fisher, and Mrs. Belltott. We mustered 
only fourteen men, fifteen women, and seven 
children. Those were alt that remained of the 
English who had lain down to sleep last night, 
unsuspecting and happy, on the Island of Sil- 
ver-Store. 


CHAPTER Il. 
The Prison in the Woods. 


There we all stood, huddled up on the beach 
under the burning sun, with the Pirates closing 
us in on every side, as forlorn a company of 
helpless men, women, aud children, as ever was 
gathered together out of any one nation in the 
world. I kept my thoughts to myself; but I 
did not in my heart believe that any one of our 
lives was worth five minutes’ purchase. 

The man on whose will onr safety or our de- 
struction depended was tke Pirate Captain. All 
our eyes, by a kind of instinct, fixed themselves 
on him—excepting in the case of the poor chil- 
dren, who, too frightened to cry, stood hiding 
their faces against their mothers’ gowns. The 
raler who held all the ruffians about us in sub- 
jection was, judging by appearances, the very 
Jast man I should have picked out as likely to 
fill a place of power among any body of men, 
good or bad, under heaven. By nation, he 
was a Portuguese ; and, by name, he was gene- 
rally spoken of among bis men as the Don. He 
was a little, active, weazen, monkey-faced man, 
dressed in the brightest colors and the finest- 
made clothes I ever saw. His three-cornered 
hat was smartly cocked on one side; his coat- 
skirts were stiffened, and stuck out like the 
skirts of the dandies in the Mall in London. 
When the dance was given at the Island, I saw 
no such lace on any lady’s dress there, ag I saw 
on his cravat and ruffles. Round his neck he 
wore a thick gold chain, with a diamond cross 
hanging from it. His lean, wiry, brown fin- 
gers were covered with rings. Over his shoul- 
ders, and falling dows in front to below his 
waist, he wore a sort of sling of broad scarlet 
cloth, embroidered with beads and little feath- 
ers, and holding at the lower part four loaded 
pistols, two on a side, lying ready to either 
hand. His face was mere skin and bone, and 
one of his wrinkled cheeks had a blue scar 
running all across it, which drew up that part 
of his face, and showed his white shining 
teeth on that side of his mouth. An uglier, 
meaner, weaker man-mconkey, to look at, I 
never saw; and yet there was not one of his 
crew, from his mate to his cabin-boy, who did 
not obey him as if he had been the greatest 
monarch in the world. As for the Sambos, in- 
cluding especially that evil-minded scoundrel, 
Christian George King, they never went near 
him without seeming to want to roll before him 
on the ground, for the sake of winning the 
honor of having one of his little dancing-mas- 
ter’s feet set on their black bullock bodies. 


There this fell i . 
inf here th is ellos. stood, while we mere. look 
Eng- 


king a cigar. His mate (the one-eyed 
lishman) stood by him—a big, hulking fellow 
he was, who might have eaten the Captain up, 
pistols and all, and looked about for more af- 
terwards. The Don himself seemed, to an igno- 
rant man like me, to have a gift of speaking in 
any tongue he liked. I can testify that his 
Esglish rattled out of his crooked lips as fast 
as if it was natyral to them; making allow- 
ance, of course, for his foreign way of clipping 
his words.” 

_“‘ Now, Captain,” says the big mate, runpiag 
his eye over us as if we were a herd of cattle, 
“here they are. What’s to be done with 
them ?”’ 

“ Are they all off the Island?” says the Pi- 
rate Captain. 

“ All of them that are alive,” says the mate. 

“Good, and very good,” says the Captain. 
“Now, Giant Georgy, some paper, a pen, and 
a horn of ink.” 

Those things were brought immediately. 

“Something to write on,” says the Pirate 
Captain. “ What? Ha! why not a broad nig- 
ger’s back?” 

He pointed with the end of his cigar to one 
of the Sambos. The man was pulled forward, 
and set down on his knees, with his shoulders 
rounded. The Pirate Captain laid the paper 
on them, and took a dip of iuk; then suddenly 
turned up his enub nose with a look of disgust, 
and, removing the paper again, took from his 
pocket a fine cambric handkerehief edged with 
lace, smelt at the scent on it, and afterwards 
laid it delicately over the Sambo’s shoulders. 

“ A table of black man’s back, with the sun 
on it, close under my nose—ah, Giant Georgy, 
pah! pah!” says the Pirate Captain, putting 
the paper on the handkerchief, with another 
grimace expressive of great disgust. 

He began to write immediately, waiting from 
time to time to consider a little with himself; 
and once stopping, apparently, to count our 
numbers as we stood before him. To think of 
that villain knowing how to write, and of my 
not being able to make so much as a decent 
pot-hook, if it had been to save my life! 

When he had done, he signed to one of his 
men to take the scented handkerchief off the 
Sambo’s back, and told the sailor he might 
keep it for his trouble. Then, holdirg the 
written paper open in his hand, he came for- 
ward a step or two closer to us, and said, with 
@ grin and a mock bow, which made my fin- 
gers itch with wanting to be at him: 

“I have the honor of addressing myself to 
the ladies. According to my reckoning, they 
are fifteen ladies in all. Does any one of them 
belong to the chief officer of the sloop? ” 

There was a momentary silence. 

“You don’t answer me,” says the Pirate 
Captain. ‘Now, I mean to be answered. 
Look here, woman.” He drew one of his four 
pistols out of his gay scarlet sling, and walked 
up to Tom Packer, who happened to be stand- 
ing nearest to him of the men prisoners. 
“This a pistol, and it is loaded. I put the 
barrel to the head of this man with my right 
hand, and I take out my watch with my left. I 
wait five minutes for an answer. It I don’t 
get it in five minutes, I blow this man’s brains 
out. I wait five minutes again, and if I don’t 
get an answer, I blow the next man’s brains 
out. And so I go on, if you are obstinate, and 
your nerves are strong, till not one of your sol- 
diers or your sailors is left. On my word of 
honor, as a gentleman-buccanier, I promise 
you that. Ask my men if I ever broke my 
word.” . 

He rested the barrel of the pistol against 

‘om Packer’s head, and locked at his watch, 
as perfectly composed, in his cat-like cruelty, 
as if he was waiting for the boiling of an egg. 

“Tf you think it best not to answer him, la- 
dies,” says Tom, “never mind me. It’s my 
trade to risk my life; and I shall lose it in a 
good cause.” 

“A brave man,” said the Pirate Captain, 
lightly. “ Well, ladies, are you going to sacri- 
fice the brave man?” 

“We are going to save him,” said Miss Ma- 
ryon, “as he has striven to save us. J belong 
to the captain of the sloop. I am his sister.” 
She stopped, and whispered > Mrs. 
Macey, who was standing with her, “ Don’t ac- 
knowledge yourself, as I have done—you have 

‘ n ” 


about all over the place, and the pirates were | childre 


“Good!” said the Pirate Captain. “ The 





wounded on hastily-made litters, to the back of 


answer is given, and the brains may stop in the 








brave man’s head.” He put his watch and pis- 
tol back, and took two or three quick puffs at 
his cigar to keep it alight—then handed the 
paper he had written on, and his penfal of ink, 
to Miss Maryon. 

“Read that over,” he said, “and sign it for 
yourself, and the women and children with 
you. 

Saying those words, he turned round briskly 
on his heel, and began talking, in a whisper, to 
Giant rine sents | English mate. What he 
was talking about, of course, I could not hear ; 
but I noticed that he motioned several times 
— ~ into the interior of the country. 

“ Davis,” said Miss Maryon, “look at this.” 

She crossed before her sister as she spoke, 
and held the r, which the Pirate Captain 
bad given to her, under my eyes—my bound 
arms not allowing me to take it myself. Never 
to my dying day shall I forget the shame I felt, 
when I was obliged to acknowledge to Miss 
Maryon that I could not read a word of it! 

“There are better men than me, ma’am,” I 
said, with a sinking heart, “who can read it, 


and — you for the best.” 

“None better,” sh ered, ietly. 
“ None, whose advice * wonid =. + es 
take. I have seen erongh to feel gure of that. 
Listen, Davis, while I read.” 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 


THIRTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


Tuesday, January 19, 1858. 
SENATE. 

Reports from Committees.—Mr. Clay, from 
the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill repealing all laws or parts of 
laws allowing bounties to veasels employed in 
the bank or other cod fisheries, reported back 
the same, with an amendment, making the act 
take effect after the last day of 1859. 

Mr. Hale gave notice, that when the bill came 
up, be had an amendment to. offer, which he 
would like to have printed with the bill, He 
might as well state the amendment he intended 
to offer. It was in effect to abolish the Naval 
School at Annapolis and the Military Acade- 
my at West Point. The fisheries were the great 
school for training seamen, and if the bounty 
aliowed for that purpose was to be repealed, 
they might as well repeal the law in relation to 
the training of officers. 

After some further remarks, the bill was 
made the special order for this day week, at one 
o'clock. 

Pacific Railroad.—Mr. Gwin, from the select 
committee to which was referred the bill to 
authorize the President of the United States to 
contract for the transportation of the mails, 
troops, seamen, munitions of war, army and navy 
supplies, and all other Government service, by 
railroad, from the Missouri river to San Fran- 
cisco, reported it back to the Senate; and it 
was considered and made the special order for 
the first Monday in February, at one o'clock. 

Death of Senator Rusk.—Mr. Houston an- 
nounced, in feeling terms, the death of his late 
respected colleague, the Hon. Thomas J. Rusk, 
and offered the following resolutions: 

Resolved, unanimously, That the members 
of the Senate, from a sincere desire of showing 
every mark of respect due to the memory of 
the Hon. Thomas J. Rusk, deceased, late a 
Senator from the State of Texas, will go into 
mourning by wearing crape on the left arm for 
thirty days. 

Resolved, unanimously, That, as an addition- 
al mark of respect, the Senate do now adjourn. 

These were supported in eloquent tributes 
by Mr. Collamer, Mr. Gwin, and Mr. Seward ; 
and the Senate adjozrned. 


HOUSE. 

The Speaker appointed the following special 
committee on the resolution adopted yesterdsy 
ce . ‘al, 
of ‘the ae Boat accounta and gical conduct 
Hughes of Indiana, Jenkins of Virginia, Pur- 
viance of Pennsylvania, Bryan of Texas, and 
Thompson of New York. 

Apportionment of Patronage.—The bill in- 
troduced by Mr. Smith, of Illinois, “to appor- 
tion the clerks and messengers in the several 
Departments of the United States Government 
in the city of Washington among the several 
States and Territories and the District of Co- 
lumbia,” was referred to a select committee of 
seven. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 7 

By Mr. Kellogg, of Illinois— 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Public 
Lands be instructed to inquire into the propri- 
ety of preventing by law the entry or purchase 
at public sale of more than 320 acres of the 
public lands by any one person within any sin- 
gle period of five years; and that no patent 
issue for such lands, until some portion thereof, 
to be determined by law, shall be in actual cul- 
tivation by the person purchasing or entering 
the same, or his heirs. 

By Mr. Morris, of Illinois— 

Resolved, That the Select Committee on Print- 
ing be instructed to examine into and report to 
this House whether, in their opinion, any change 
is required in the existing laws providing for 
and governing the public printing connected 
with any of the Executive ) eere. Mw or bu- 
reaus. 

By Mr. Greenwoed, of Arkansas, a resolution 
requesting the Committee on the Judiciary to 
inquire into the expediency of providing by law 
for the punishment of negro-stealing in the In- 
dian country. 

By Mr. Waldron, of Michigan, a resolution 
directing the Secretary of War to furnish to the 
House a statement of the number of United 
States troops now stationed in Kansas; also, 
the namber of troops there on the first day of 
each month, since January Ist, 1855. 

The death of Senator Rusk was announced, 
and the House adjourned. 

Wednesday, January 20, 1858. 
SENATE. 

Appointment of Cadets—Mr. Iverson gave 
notice that he would introduce a bill to change 
and regulate the mode of appointing cadets to 
the Military Academy at West Point, and to 
modify the law in relation to said academy. 

Special Order.—The Senate then resumed 
the consideretion of the special order, being the 
motion to refer so much of the President’s mes- 
sage as relates to the Territory of Kansas to 
the Committee on Territories. 

Mr. Hale rose and concluded his remarks, 
commenced on a prior day; when 

Mr. Durkee moved that the further consider- 
ation of the subject be postponed until Monday 
next; which was agreed to. 

The Senate then took up the joint resolution 
directing the presentation of a medal to Com- 
modore Hiram Paulding; but, on motion of 
Mr. Doolittle, its further consideration was 
postponed until to-morrow. 

Executive Session —On motion of Mr. Iver- 
son, the Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of Executive business, and remained therein 
until near 5 o’clock; when the doors were 
opened, and the Senate adjourned. 

HOUSE. 

The Speaker announced that the business 
firat in order was the call of the States and Ter- 
ritories for bills and resolutions, under the res- 
olution adopted on Monday. 

Numerous bills were introduced, of a local 
character, and several resolutions adopted. 

Army in Utah.—The Speaker laid before the 
House a communication from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting an estimate of funds required 
for subsistence of troops for the Utah expedi- 
tion; which was referred to the Committee of 
Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed. 

The estimate is as follows: 

Oxricz Com. Gen’. or SussisTence, 
Washington, January 13, 1858. 

Estimate of funds required for subsistence of 
Utah expedition, as directed by circular, dated 
headquarters of the army, January 11, 1858: 








Aggregate force, as per circular ~- 5,606 
Women to companies - : - 200 
Servants Seyret 390 
Employes - - - - -1,894 

8,000 


One year’s supply for 8,00°—366 — 
2,920,009 rations, eight months’ pale oye 
ae ag deye— 1,960,000 rations; total 
num of rations, 4,880,000 
$1,220,000. » 4,580,000, at 25 cents, 

Nore.—This estimate is necessary r- 
chase in advance for twenty months’ subsist- 
ence for the troops comprising the army for 
Utah, that quantity being required to go for- 
ward with the troops. It is not an additional 
estimate, as the stores are to supply that por- 
tion of the army during the fiscal year ending 
June 30th, 1859, and for part of the fisoal year 
ending June 30th, 1860. 

Georce Gisson, C. G. S. 

The Pacific Railroad.—On motion of Mr. J. 
G. Jones, ot Pennsylvania, the House went into 
Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Bocock, of Vir- 
ginia, in the chair,) and resumed the consider- 
ation of the rezolutions referring the President’s 
annual message to committees, 

The question being on the amendment of 
Mr. Pheips, of Missouri, to the twelfih resolu- 
tion, referring so much as relates to the Pacific 
railroad to a select committee of thirteen mem- 





to pur 


|. Mie, of T. 
the amendment by adding 

“And that the committee be required to 
designate and report the best practicable route 
for the construction of said road.” 

Mr. Billinghurst, of Wisconsin, opposed the 
amendment, on the ground that the best route 
had already been discovered, being the “ north- 
ern route,” from the head of Lake Superior to 
Paget Sound. 

Mr. Maynard’s amendment was adopted. 

Mr. Washburne, of Illinois, called attention to 
the proceedings of the 19th December, when 
his Democratic colleagues and other gentlemen, 
now £0 eager for a special committee, voted to 
lay a similar proposition on the table. 

Mr. Bennett, of New York, moved to amend 
by referring the subject to a select committee 
representing the various sections of the Union. 

Mr. B. said he did not believe the southern 
route was practicable. The commercial inter- 
est of New York and New England involved 
was much greater than that of other sections. 

Mr. Letcher, of Virginia, wanted the matter 
referred to the Committee on Roads and Canals. 

He was opposed to any railroale at all, Pres- 
idential or otherwise, or any other scheme 
involving the Government in internal improve- 
ments upon a magnificent scale. There was 
no warrant for it in the Constitution. If it was 
to be a military road only, why was it constitu- 
tional to build it through the Territories and 
not through the States ? 

Mr. Bennett’s amendment was lost. 

Mr. Harris, of Illinois, said he voted againat 
the proposition for a select committee on the 
19th ult., because he distrusted the gentleman 
feom New York, who introduced the resolution 
by parliamentary usage, would have been 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. Washburne, of Illinois, said the votes to 
carry this measure must come mainly from the 
Republican side, but he was sincerely in favor 
of the road, let the credit of it go to whatever 
party. 

Mr. Millson, of Virginia, offered an amend- 
ment instructing the committee to report in 
what part of the Constitution authority has 
been granted for the constraction of such a 
road by the Federal Government. 

The amendment was lost. 

Mr. Seward, of Georgia, thought the matter 
should go, the Committee on Revisal and 
Unfinished Business. It had been before Con- 
gress for years, and, owing to the differences 
among its friends, needed revision. Besides, 
he believed it would be among the unfinished 
business at the close of the session. 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, moved to amend by 

substituting for “route,” the word “ routes,” 
Lost—70 to 74. 
Pas Leiter, of Ohio, said if the construction 
fo‘ party during the toot quarter of  Gourary 
was to prevail, there was an end of the Pacific 
railroad; but the President had abandoned 
that construction. He claimed to be a Dem- 
ocrat, though not of the stripe of the Democrats 
on the other side of the House, and was in 
favor of a strict construction of the Constitution. 
He believed the authority for this mighty pro- 
ject was clearly implied. 

Mr. Davis, of Maryland, referred to various 
precedents for the constitutional authority to 
carry on a work of this kind, since the begin- 
ing of the national road by President Jefferson. 

Mr. Washbarn, of Maine, moved to amend 
by simply referring the subject to a select com- 
mittee of fifteen, with power to report by bill 
or otherwise. His object was to bring baek 
the resolution as nearly as possible to the origi- 
nal proposition of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, [Mr. Phelps.] The limiting of the com- 
mittee to reporting aeingle route might defeat 
the measure altogether, and that such was the 
opinion of its opponents might be seen from 
their votes. He wanted the committee to have 
power to report as many routes as they saw fit, 
and from their reports the House could doubt- 
less decide upon the best one. 

Mr. Washburne’s amendment was adopted— 
ayes 94, noes not counted. 

The resolution as amended was then agreed 
to. The Committee then rose and reported the 
resolutions to the Houre. 

A division being called for, a vote was taken 
on the first eleven resolutions, and they were 
adopted. 

The yeas and nays were taken on the 12th 
resolution, relating to a Pacific railroad, and it 
was adopted by the following vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Abbott, Adrain, Anderson, An- 
drews, Avery, Barkedale, Billinghurst, Bingham, 
Bishop, Blair, Bliss, Bowie, Brayton, Bryan, 
Buffinton, Burlingame, Burns, Burroughs, Camp- 
bell, Case, Chaffee, Ezra Clark, John B. Clark, 
Clawson, Clay, Clark B. Cochrane, John Coch- 
rane, Cockerill, Colfax, Comins, Corning, Co- 
vode, Cox, Cragin, James Craig, Curtis, Dam- 
rell, Davis of Maryland, Davis of Indiana, Da- 
vis of Massachusetts, Davis of Iowa, Dawes, 
Dean, Dewart, Dick, Dodd, Durfee, Elliott, 
English, Farnsworth, Foster, Giddings, Gilman, 
Granger, Greenwood, Gregg, Groesbeck, Law- 
rence W. Hall, Robert B. Hall, Harlan, Thom- 
as L, Harris, Hatch, Horton, Howard, Huyler, 
Kellogg, Kelsey, Kilgore, Knapp, Landy, Leach, 
Leidy, Lovejoy, Maclay, Humphrey Marshall, 
Samuel 8S. Marshall, Maynard, Miller, Motzom- 
ery, Morgan, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Free- 
man H. Morse, Oliver A. Morse, Mott, Murray, 
Niblack, Nichols, Olin, Palmer, Parker, Pen- 
dleton, Pettit, Pheips, Phillips, Pike, Potter, 
Pottle, Purviance, Ready, Reagan, Ricaud, 
Robbins, Roberts, Royce, Russell, Sandidge, 
Scott, Searing, Seward, Auron Shaw, John 
Sherman, Judson W. Sherman, Robert Smith, 
Spinner, Stanton, William Stewart, Tappan, 
George Taylor, Miles Taylor, Thayer, Thomp- 
son, Tompkins, Underwood, Wade, Waldron, 
Walton, Ward, Warren, C. C. Washburne, 
Elihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wat- 
kins, Wilson, Wood, Woodson, and Worten- 
dyke—137. 

Nays — Messrs. Bennett, Bocock, Boyer, 
Branch, Burnett, Caskie, Chapman, Horace F, 
Clark, Clingman, Cobb, Burton Craige, Craw- 
ford, Curry, Davidson, Dowdell, Edmandgon, 
Faulkner, Florence, Foley, Garnett, Gartrell, 
Hawkins, Hickman, Hill, Hoard, Hopkins, 
Houston, Jackson, Jenkins, George W. Jones, 
J. Glancy Jones, Owen Jones, Keitt, Kelly, 
Jacob Kunkel, Leiter, Letcher, McQueen, Ma- 
son, Miles, Millson, Moore, Peyton, Powell, 
Quitman, Reilly, Raffin, Scales, Henry M. 
Shaw, Shorter, Singleton, William Smith, Stall- 
worth, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Trippe, 
Walbridge,, Whiteley, Winslow, and John V. 
Wright—60. P 

The resolutions were finally adopted in the 
form submitted in Committee of the Whole by 
Mr. J. G. Jones, of Pennsylvania, with the ex- 
ception of the 3d and 12th, which were adopted 
afterwards, as already stated- 


Thursday, January 21, 1858. 
SENATE. 


moved to amend 





is, from the Committee on Military 
Abin eoponted a bill to increase the military 
establishment of the United States; which was 
made the special order of the day for Monday 
next, at half past twelve o’clock. 
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Mr. Bayard, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to which was referred the protest 
against the election of the Hon, Graham N. 
Fitch avd the Hon. Jesse D. Bright, as Sena- 
tors in Congreas from the State of Indiana, 
reported a reeolution authorizing the sitting 
members and the protestants to take testimo- 
ny, &e. 

‘\ Johnson, of Tennessee, from the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands, to which was refer- 
red the bill to grant any person who-is the 
head of a family and a citizen of the United 
States a homestead of one hundred and sixty 
acres of land cut of the public domain, upon 
condition of occupancy and cultivation of the 
same for the period therein specified, reported 


be made the special order of the day for Mon- 
day, the 8th February next. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick submitted the following res- 
olution, which was referred to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
be and he is hereby directed to pay to Corne- 
lias Wendell, out of the contingent fund of the 
Sonate, the sum of fifteen cents per one hun- 
dred pages for twenty thousand copies of the 
opinions of the Judges of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of Dred Scott 
vs. John F. A. Sandford. 

The subject of the presentation of a medal 
to Com. Paulding being taken up, Mr. Doolit- 
tle said: 

Of General Walker, as a military adventurer, 
he should have but little to say. We first hear 
of him as a military adventurer in his expedi- 
tion to Sonora, where, with a handful of mis 
guided followers, he was completely repulsed 
and defeated. Of his second military expedi- 
tion from the United States, against a Republic 
with which we are at peace, the history is but 


which the wisdom of capitalists could select the 
best; and presented statistics showing the 
comparative advantages of the several routes 


proposed. 

Mr. Gartrell, of Alabama, obtained the floor, 
when the Committee rose. « 
The Speaker announced the appointment of 
Mr. Purviance, of Pennsylvania, on the select 
committee in relation to the disbursements of 
Lawrence, Stone, & Co., of Boston, in place of 
Mr. Kunkel, of Pennsylvania, excused. Also, 
on the select committee to investigate the 
accounts and official conduct of the Doorkeeper 
of the last House of Representatives, Mr. Dawes, 
of Massachusetts, in place cf Mr. Purviance, of 
Pennsylvania, excused. 
At ten minutes before 4 o'clock, the House 
adjourned till Monday next. 


Monday, January 25, 1858. 
SENATE. 

The Neutrality Law.—Mr. Mason, from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, to which was 
referred the message of the President of the Uni 
ted States of the 7th inst., in relation to the arrest 
of Wm. Walker reported a bill. It provides that 
when any vessel or vessels are arrested without 
the territorial jurisdiction of the United States, 
for a violation of the provisions of the act of 
1818, it shall be the duty of the commanding 
officer making such arrest to bring or send said 
vessel or vessels, with all on board, together 
with their cargo, to the port whence they sailed 
or where their clearance was bad, and there to 
surrender it and them to the collector of the 
customs, to be dealt with according to law. 
Mr. Mason also eubmitted an elaborate report, 
which occupied about half an hour in the read- 
ing. closing with the following resolutions : 
Resolved, That no further provisions of law 
are necessary to confer authority on the Presi- 
dent to cauee arrests and seizures to be made 





too well known to the country. He entered 
into Nicaragua, where for a time he was more 
successful. For atime he held, or seemed to 
hold, the power of the Government there; but, 
by the same mesns by which he acquired it— 
the means of the sword—he lost it again. At 
Rivas he was rescued from inevitable destruc- 
tion by the officers of the United States Gov- 
ernment. For proof of this statement, Mr. D. 
proceeded to quote from the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. Whatever power General 
Walker had in Nicaragua, was ended upon his 
surrender at Rivas, whether it was de jure or 
de facto, 

Mr. D. read several extracts of letters from 
Senors Yrisarri and Molina to the Secretary of 
State, showing that they felt grateful to this 
Government for the act of Com. Paulding in 
arresting Walker. He also argued at some 
length the question as to whether that act was 
justifiable or not—quoting Puffendorf and Vat- 
tel to sustain the position that there are cases 
when it is the duty of an officer to exceed the 
letter of his instructions, for the purpose of more 
fally carrying out their spirit. If Com. Paul- 
ding had quietly looked on, and made no at- 
tempt to interfere with the lawless proceedings 
of General Walker, it might have been justly 
inferred that this Government was in collusion 
with him, and not acting in good faith towards 
Nicaragua. Bat he repudiated any such idea. 
He thought that all the power which the Gov- 
ernment possessed in the premises was con- 
ferred upon Com. Paulding in good faith; and 
it would have been a crime for that officer to 
have neglected, upon a mere techuical objec- 
tion, to carry out the clearly-expressed wishes 
of his Government. 

Mr. D. also drew a parallel between the con- 
duct of Commodore Faulding in this case and 
that of General Jackson under the admizistra- 
tion of Mr. Monroe. In that case, the Admin- 
istration not only refused to punish General 
Jackson, but also to censure him; and Mr. D. 
remarked that the only regret he had to express 
in the present case was, that, instead of send- 
ing in a message half of censure and half of 
apology, the present Administration had not 
fally and frankly avowed and justified the act 
of its officer. When he had concluded his 
remarks, 

Mr. Brown moved to amend the joint regolu- 
tion by striking out all after the enacting clause, 
and inserting, “ That Congresa has heard with 
surprise of the arrest of William Walker and 
about one hundred and fifty other persons at 
Punta Arenas, in Nicaragua, by Hiram Paul- 
ding, commanding the United States naval 
squadron, on the 8th day of December, 1857; 
and seeing that said act was in violation of the 
territorial sovereignty of a friendly Power, and 
not sanctioned by any existing law, Congress 
disavows it; and being officially notified that 
said Paulding acted without instructions from 
the President or the Secretary of the Navy, 
Congress expresses its condemnation of his 
conduct in this regard.” 

Mr. B. remarked that he had no speech to 
make. What he had to say mighi as well be 
said in five or ten minutea, as in so many hours, 
It would be noticed that in his amendment he 
spoke of General Walker without the use of 
any title, and of the rersors with him as “ per- 
sons,” without assigning them any nationality 
whatever. Then he asserted what was simply 
@ truism, that Congress was surprised on re- 
ceiving the intelligence that this arrest had 
been made. Was there any Senator who was 
not surprised at it? The amendment goes on 
to say that this act was in violation of the ter- 
ritorial sovereignty of a friendly Power. 

The territory certainly did not belong to the 
United States ; and, as we are not at war with 
Nicaragua, or any of the Central American 
States, it was a violation of territorial sover- 
eignty, because it was unquestionable that for- 
eign territory was invaded by Commodore Paul- 
ding. The next proposition was, that the act 
was not sanctioned by any existing law. 

Mr. B. went on to ridicule the assertion that 
Commodore Pauldinz ard his men behaved 
with great gallantry, in arresting Gen. Walker 
and a handfall of men who made not the slight: 
est resistance. He did not know but that it 
would next be proposed to give medals to our 
army at Salt Lake, if, after all the Mormons have 
run away, they make a desperate charge, and 
capture the—women! [Laughter ] 

Mr. Pugh argued the question at some 
length, contending that the neutrality laws did 
net authorize or excuse the act of Commodore 
Paulding. 

Mr. Pearce obtained the floor; and after the 
consideration of Executive business, 

The Senate adjourned until Monday next, 

HOUSE. 

Mr. Daniel W. Gooch, Representative elect 
from the seventh district of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, in place of Mr. Banks, resigned, was 
duly qualified, and took his seat on the floor of 
the House. 

Mr. Phillips, of Pennsylvania, from the Com- 
mittee of Elections, reported a bill for the re- 
lief of Charles J. Icgerso!l; which was read a 
firat and second time, and committed. 

Mr. J. G. Jones, of Pennsylvania, from the 
Committee of Ways and Means, reported bills 
making appropriations for fortifications ; also, 
for the naval service; also, for sundry civil ex- 
— of the Government; also, for the legis- 

ative, executive, and judicial expenses of Gov- 
ernment for the year ending the 30ih of J une, 
1859; which were severally read twice, and 
committed. : 

Mr, Phelps, of Missouri, from the same com- 
mittee, reported a bill to appropriate money to 
supply the deficiency in the appropriations for 
paper, printing, binding, and engraving, or- 
dered by the Senate and House of Representa 
tives of the Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth Con- 
gresses; which was read twice, and committed. 

[Mr. Phelps stated that the committee had 
found a deficiency of $790,000, a large part of 


which was now due, for work ord 
two last Congresses, } rdered by the 


Numerous bills of local i 


nterest were reported 
and the House adjourned, ways. 


Friday, January 22, 1858. 
HOUSE. 

The Private Calendar.—On motion of Mr. 
Stanton, of Odio, the House went into Commit. 
tee of the Whole on the private calendar. 
(Mr. Branch, of North Carolina, in the chair.) 

This being “ objection day,” several adverse 
reports from the Court of Claims were objected 
to; after which, Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, moved 
that the Committee rise; which wag carried — 
72 to 52. 

The Pension Bill—The House went into 
Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Branch, of North 
Carolina, in the chair,) and proceedad to the 
consideration of the bill making appropriations 
> the ge of the invalid and other pen- 

ions oO ui i 
Sone 8 —— States tor the year ending 
he bi bavirg been r 2d— 
. Billinghurst, or ea 
floor, and made 


rade cape obtained the 
i Speech cn the eudj 

Pacific ralltoad,in which he oppoved the se 
favor of a bill oan route; said he was ip 


on the high seas for offences committed against 
the act entitled “ An act in addition to the act 
for the punishment of certain crimes against 
the United States, and to repeal the acts therein 
mentioned,” approved April 20,1818. 
Resolved, That the place where William 
Walker and his followers were arrested being 
without the jurisdiction of the United States, 
their arrest was without warrant of law. Bat 
in view of the circumstances attending it, and 
its results, in taking away from the territory of 
a State in amity with the United States Ameri- 
can citizens who were there with hostile intent, 
it may not call for further censure than as it 
might hereafter be drawn into precedent if suf- 
fered to pass without remark. — 
Mr. Douglas did not concur in the report. 
Mr. Foot expressed his hearty concurrence 
in the general principles and propositions. While 
‘he concurred with the committee in sustaining 
the President, yet so far as blame was imputed 
to Com. Paulding he was unable to give it his 
concurrence. 
Mr. Mason moved that the bill and report be 
printed, and that it be made the order of the 
day for the 9th of February; which was agreed 
to. 
Contested Seats —Mr. Bayard called the at- 
tention of the Senate to the report made from 
the Committee on the Judiciary in relation to 
the contested seats of the Indiana Senators, 
and gave notice that he would call up the 
report the first thing to-morrow. 
Kansas Affairs—The Senate then proceed- 
ed to the consideration of the special order. 
Mr. Harlan, of Iowa, then proceeded to de- 
liver an earnest speech in opposition to the ad- 
mission of Kansas into the Union under the 
Lecompton Constitution. He directed his re- 
marks in the first place to an examination of 
certain positions assumed by Mr. Douglas in 
his speech en the same subject. He analyzed 
the doctrine of popular sovereignty as secured 
to the people by the organic act of 1854, which 
had proved, he thought, very insecure guar- 
antee for the most primary rights of the people 
in that Territory. 
Mr. H. then proceeded to review the dogma 
that the Constitution carries Slavery into the 
Territories of the United States. This assump- 
tioa, he thought, involved the right of the slave- 
holder to settle, with his human property, upon 
the public lands anywhere within the Union ; 
and, if so, then upon the unoccupied public 
lands within the free States. The Constitution, 
in its only three clauses having reference to 
slaves, treats of them expressly as persons, and 
as persons orly. “Slaves” are made and held 
by the law of force in local communities, and 
not by the constitutional law of the land. 
The speaker concluded his remarks by ad- 
verting to the intolerance of Southern public 
opinion, which allowed no scope for freedom 
of dissent from what he deemed its arbitrary 
exactions. 
A discursive debate then arose, with respect 
to the accuracy ofa statement made by Mr. 
Harlan, upon the authority of Gov. Walker, to 
the effect that in nineteen counties of the Ter- 
ritory of Kansas there was no census of voters 
for the Constitutional Convention. This asser- 
tion was contested by Messrs. Po'k, Bigler, and 
others, and was reaffirmed by Messrs. Stuart 
and Wilson. Mr. Pugh deemed this a vital 
point in the whole Kansas discussion, and desir- 
ed more light on the subject. 

HOUSE. 
The Speaker announced the select commit- 
tee on the subject of the Pacific railroad, as 
follows: Messra. Phelps of Miseouri, Jones of 
Tennessee, Washburn of Maine, Millson of Vir- 
ginia, Curtis of Iowa, Corning of New York, 
Underwood of Kentucky, Groesbeck of Ohio, 
Gilman of North Carolina, Singleton of Missis- 
sippi, Farnsworth of Illinoie, Phillips of Penn- 
sylvania, Leach of Michigan, Bryan of Texas, 
and Scott of California. 
The House went into Committee of the 
Whole, (Mr. Branch, of North Carclina, in the 
chair,) and resumed the consideration of the 
invalid pension bill. 
Mr. Gartrell, of Georgia, addreesed the Com- 
mitee in defence of the institution of domestic 
Slavery as existing at the South, and the ne- 
cessity for its extension and perpetuation un- 
der this Government, replying to the remarks 
of Mr. Blair, of Missouri, who a few days 
since denounced the institution as a cancer 
upon the face, which, unless removed, would 
eat into the vitals of the body pelitic. This, 
he said, was @ fanatical idea, stereotyped by 
certain politicians, from the time of John Ran- 
olph to this hour. He maintained the reverse 
of the proposition, and held that Southern Sla- 
very was right in principle and practice; that 
it was a blessing both to the African and to the 
European races, developing the resources and 
assisting the progress of the country. And that 
it had elevated the nation in the scale of mo- 
rality, wealih, enterprise, and intelligence, to a 
point never attained by any other nation. Sla- 
very was not only sanctioned by the Constitu- 
tion, but by the highest possible authority, the 
Bible. Mr. G. then read passages from the Oid 
Testament, which he argued not only sanction- 
ed Slavery, but provided laws for its protection 
for all time to come. 
Mr. G. had not concluded his remarks when 
his hour expired, and he asked leave of the 
House to print the remainder of his speech. 
This led to considerable discrssion and con- 
fusion, during which the floor was assigned to 
Mr. Washburne, of Wisconsin. After order 
had been restored, Mr. Washburne addressed 
the Committee on the subjects of the financial 
revulsion, bank credit, &c. He held that the 
principal cause of the prevailing financial dis- 
tress was the extravagance and the corrupt 
and corrupting practices of this Government 
during the last twenty years. 
The country was suffering under pecuniary 
distress and universal bankruptcy. People had 
looked for relief to the President's message ; 
bat the message came and went, and brough’ 
no ray of hope. The President only aesaiied 
the State banks. He attributed the financial 
revulsion to the repeal of the protective tariff 
of 1842, and the substitution of the revenue or 
free trade tariff of 1846. This was done against 
the voice of the people, as expressed in the 
election of 1840, and for no other reason, that 
he could learn, than that the protective tarifl 
was a Whig measure. , 
Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, spoke upon the Kan- 
sas queation, which he considered of paramount 
importance. It was a question between Exec- 
utive despotism and popular liberty. 

The Lecompton Constitution was against the 
will of the people of Kangas, against the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and against the 
principles of eterval justice. This was the first 
time in the history ot our Government that an 
attempt had been made to establish by Federa 
authority a State Constitution and Government. 
not only without but against the consent of the 
people of the proposed State. State Constita 
tions had been sent to Congress without aD} 
formal ratification by the people; but that wa: 
only when the Convention had been fairly 
chosen, and was believed fairly to represent 
the people. In Kansas, the 
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only—less than a fourth of the legal voters— 
pursuant to enactments passed by a body of 
usurpers; and their Constitution, the joint pro- 
duct of local and Federal usurpation, was noto- 
ricusly repudiated and disavowed by the great 
body of the people. And now that the rights 
of the people were cloven down, now that pop: 
ular sovereignty was strangled, they were told 
to acquiesce in the outrage, for the sake of the 
peace and quiet of the whole country. It was 
not the first time that tyrannical acts had been 
dignified with the title of peace measures. 
They are now told “that all is quiet in Kansae.” 
It was but the fitful lull which precedes the 
storm. Let them look to it that by their act 
the freemen of Kansas were not pressed to that 
point at which forbearance ceases to be a vir- 
tue, and becomes a crime. Kansas was filled 
with freemen who know their rights and dare 
maintain them, who have fortitude to endure 
and courage to dare. Let those who keep 
watch and ward on the Constitution, look to it, 
these men be not driven to the dread election 
of submission to dishonor or resistance with 
blood. Notwithstanding the calumnies of those 
who professed to doubt the mauhood of the 
men of Kansas, they would never submit to the 
Lecompton Constitution, unless it were perpet- 
ually maintained by a Federal army. Resist- 
ance would be daty, not crime—patriotism, not 
treason, They could justify their rebellion by 
the organic act, by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and by the principles of eternal jus- 
tice. Let them appeal to the American nation, 
and they will not appeal in vain. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Bingham’s remarks, 
the Committee rose, and the House adjourned. 
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n@e The communications of an anonymous 
writer, who has planned for the Era a series of 
three discourses on Abolitionism, Colonization, 
Amalgamation, Ham and his descendants, the 
Curse of Canaan, &c., &c., are declined. Nei- 
ther his selection of topics, nor his manner 
of treating them, so far as we have exam- 
ined his first number, would interest or profit 
our readers. He overlooks entirely the real 
controversy in which we are engaged. If he 
has anything novel to say about Ham and Ca- 
naan, we have no doubt the Richmond South 
or Enquirer will afford him a medium for com- 
municating with the Public. They have a pas- 
sion, we believe, for Biblical exegesis and eth- 
nology. 





pa@s~ Another correspondent sends us an ar- 
ticle, controverting what he understands to be 
our view of the Constitution in its relations to 
Slavery. He must excuse us for not turning 
aside at present to a formal discussion of this 
subject. Our position is well known, and it is 
settled. The few who dissent from it, and agree 
with Mr. Goodell, have been allowed to oecupy 
a very large portion of our columns in present- 
ing and advocating their views. To Mr. Goodell 
himself we accorded the privilege of writing a 
long series on the question, which ran through 
an entire volume of the Era, if we mistake not. 
Certainly, this is enough. Lot us be satisfied 
with doing all we can to promote and establish 
Liberty throughout the land, without stopping 
to exact uniformity of faith and doctrine—a dog- 
matic folly which has been the root of all the 
persecutions of Christendom. 





POST OFFICE ROBBERIES. 


The Washington Union has an editorial con- 
cerning frauds on the post office. The Govern- 
ment hardly loses as much by frauds on the 
post office, as the People lose by robberies in 
the post office. We have been patiently waiting 
in silence for the detection of some plundering 
villains, who have been making free with our 
letters, but, in vain; and in self-defence we 
we must at last speak out. Within a few weeks 
past, we have received information of the mis- 
carriage of divers letters, mailed at dates rang- 
ing from December 234 to January 8th, con- 
taining remittances amounting in the aggregate 
to more than $250, all of which was undoubt- 
edly stolen after having been duly mailed. One 
letter contained $44, and was mailed at Salem, 
Massachusetts. Others contained various 
amounts. The robberies are confined to no 
route. Remittances mailed in the Far West, 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and New 

England, have been alike stolen. 

The moment the mischief was brought to 
our knowledge, certificates were obtained from 
Postmasters, certifying the amounts of money 
mailed, dates, &c.; all the facts were duly com- 
municated to the General Department; imme- 
diate efforts were made to detect the robbers, 

but they have failed, and all that is left us now 

is, to proclaim the robberies, so that the scoun- 
drel or scoundrels may understand that they 
are suspected, and agencies are at work which 
may yet secure their detection. This may put 
them on their guard, and, for a time, make 
detection more difficult, but we cannot consent 
to be longer victimized, and advise the vile 
scoundrels to let our letters alone. In one 
month, under the present Administration of the 

post office, we have lost more money by mail, 
than we lost during the whole four years of Mr. 
Campbell’s Administration. 

We have now a few words for our subscribers. 
Do not be alarmed. Any moneys you send us, 
are sent at our risk, not yours. Remit with 
confidence, for the likelihood is that we shall lose 
less hereafter than we have already lost. But, 
pray, attend to this single suggestion: When- 
ever you have a large amount to send, remit by 
draft, made payable to our order, if possible : 
if not, then register the letter containing the 
money. This may not prevent robbery, but it 
will enable a detector to trace the letter to the 
point where the robbery is committed. It is to 
be regretted that we cannot have at the head 
of the Post Office Department a man of suffi- 
cient knowledge and capacity to organize a sys- 
tem by which remittances can be made within 
certain limits through the mail, by post office 
orders, as is done in Great Britain. 





THE ADMINISTRATION AND SUPREME COURT 
ALLIED. 

Mr. Izard, of Georgia, was appointed the 
first Governor of Nebraska. Lately, Fayette 
MecMullin, of Virginia, has been appointed 
Governor of Washington Territory; Abraham 
Rencher, of North Carolina, Governor of New 
Mexico; Alfred Cumming, of Missouri, Gov- 
ernor af Utah; John Hartlett, of Missouri, Sec- 
retary of Utah ; and the Secretary of New Mex. 
ico, we believe, is also aslaveholder. The Ad- 
ministration and Supreme Court are allies. 
How faithfully the former labors, through the 
selection of its chief agents, to secure to the 
Slave Power in the Territories the full benefit 
of the: Dred Scott decision! After all, the laws 
of ne.ture and of immigration may bafile its sin- 
ister: poliey. 





TUESDAY IN CONGRESS, 


In the Senate, the bill for the increase of 
the Army was taken up, and Messrs. Toombs, 
Davis, Hale, Foster, and others, spoke upon an 
amendment cffered to the original bill by Sen- 
ator Tcombs. 

In the House, Mr. Anderson, of Missouri, 
spoke in favor of the Lecompton Constitution, 
the House being in Committee. After which, 
the Committee rose, and the Invalid Pension 
bill was passed. The House then brought up 
the Printing bill, and resolved iteelf again into 
Committee. Mr. Phelps, of Missouri, spoke for 
the Printing bill. ©. B. Cochrane, of N. York, 
followed in an able speech against the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution. The Committee then rose, 





chosen illegally, by a small part of the people 


| @OV. WALKER IN KANSAS—THE TRUTH AT 


LAST. 


In answer to a late resolution of the Senate, 
the President transmitted copies of corres- 
pondence and documents relating to Kansas, 
most of which has already appeared in the 
Era. Of that which has not found ita way to 
the public, the let‘ers of Governor Walker to 
Secretary Cass, giving an account of his exer- 
tions to maintain peace and advance certain 
party interests in Kansas, are the most interest- 
ing. 

In a letter to the Secretary, dated June 2, 
1857, he transmits copies of his Inaugural Ad- 
dress, which, be says, in consequence of the 
position taken in favor of submitting the Con- 
stitution to be framed to a vote of all the Peo-- 
ple of the Territory, had produced a most sooth- 
ing effect: 

“On the whole, althongh there is, as yet, 
great discontent in the Territory, and serious 
threats of resisting the Territorial laws, yet I 
thing a soothing effect has already been pro- 
duced upon the people by the positions assumed 
in my address, and I indulge strong hopes of 
@ peaceful settlement of this question. You 
may rest satisfied, however, that wnless the peo- 
ple had been assured that the Constitution 
should be submitted, as far as our power ex- 
tended, for ratification or rejection by all the 
actual bona fide resident settlers, a most disas- 
trous civil war here would have been inevitable.” 
“ As far a3 our power extended,” are words 
plainly implying what he had asserted in his 
Address, that such was the position of the Ad- 
ministration. This assumption is repeatedly 
made throuzhout the correspondence, and there 
is no record of any letter from Gen. Casaéis- 
crediting it, or censuring Governor Walker Yor 
urging it, as the great peace-making argument. 

July 16th, he writes that he had visited To- 
peka at the time when the Free State Mass 
Convention and the “ so-called” Topeka Legis- 
lature were in session, and that by his argu- 
ments and appeals he had succeeded in prevent- 
ing the triumph of violent counsels, and in in- 
augurating “a great movement.’ The reader 
will naturally desire to know what this move- 
ment was. It was nothing less than the sepa- 
ration of the Free State Democrats from the 
Republicans, and the amalgamation of the 
Free State Democrats and the Pro-Slavery 
men into one body, styled the National Demo- 
cratic Party! As this was not fit to he intro- 
duced into the grand argument hy which the 
Governor sought to magnify Popular Sover- 
eignty, and demonstrate to the People of Kan- 
sas that his course was dictated by stern Jus- 
tice and sublime Principle, it was reserved for 
the ear of the Administration alone; and we 
now learn that this party topic formed the prin- 
cipal theme of his communications to the Ad- 
ministration. 

% The result,” he says, “of the whole discus- 
sion at Topeka was regarded by the friends of 
law and order as highly favorable to their 
cause, and as the commencement of a great 
movement essential to success, viz: the separa- 
tion of thz Free State Democrats from the Re- 
publicans, who had to some extent heretofore 
co-operated under the name of the Free State 
party. It was, however, universally admitted 
that, but for the position assumed in my inau- 
gural address, and emphatically repeated at 
Topeka, that the people cf Kansas, so far as 
my power extended, should be permitted, by a 
full vote of the actual residents of Kansas, to 
decide upon the great question of the adoption 
or rejection of the State Constitution to be pre- 
pared by the Constitutional Convention, which 
should assemble at Lecompton in September 
next, that the more violent course would have 
prevailed, and the Territory have been imme- 
diately involved in a general and sunguinary 
civil war, postponing, for the present at least, 
if not indefinitely, any pacific settlement of 
these momentous questions.” 

The italicizing is ours. It is well to notice 
his repeated and emphatic assertion, that 
nothing but the pledge of a submission of the 
Constitution to a fair popular vote, could pre- 
vent @ civil war. 

He continued his efforts as an apostle oF 
National Democracy, in all parte of the®Terri- 
tory. Early in July, as we learn from the same 
letter, he appeared at Paoli, where a large 
crowd were in attendance at the Jand sales, and 
preached against the Republicans, 


“T endeavored to convince them that the so- 
called Republican party of Kausas, and their 
associates in the United States, had endeavor- 
ed, and still desired, as set forth in their plat- 
form, to deprive the people of Kansas of the 
right to adopt their own social institutions, and 
had referred this question to Congress, where 
the people of the Territory would have no vote 
whatever; and continued my efforts on this 
ground, in connection with other topics, to sep- 
arate the Free State Demccrats from any alli 
ance with the Republicars. By ‘Free State 
Democrats’ I mean those who were favorable 
last year to the election of Mr. Buchanan, but 
who desired to bring Kansas as a free State 
into the Union. Our friends were greatly 
pleased with the result of the proceedings at 
Paoli. In all my speeches, I have refrained 
from expressing any opinion as to whether 
Kansas should be a slave or free State.” 

The Governor, according to his own showing, 
appears, not as the impartial statesman, but as 
@ mere partisan, seeking the success of one 
Party, by the disparagement of another. The 
thing, too, he applauded, the division of the 
Party of Freedom, and the triumph of the Pro- 
Slavery Party, by allying with it the Free 
State Democrats. 

His party harangues were quite effective. 
A Convention of the ‘‘ National Democrats,” as 
he styles them, met at Lecompton, to nominate 
a Territorial Delegate to Congress. It was 
composed, he says, “of a large majority of the 
leaders of the Pro-Slavery party of this Terri 
tory, the remainder being Free State Demo- 
crats.’ The Governor proceeds to state the 
result of his policy. 

“They adopted with great unanimity the 
Cincinnati platform, discarded all sectional dif- 
ferences, invited a union and co-operation of 
Northern and Southern Democrats, and nomi- 
nated Governor Ransom, a distinguished Free 
State Democrat, lately from Michigan, and who 
fully concurred in the views expressed in my 
inaugural addresa, as the Territorial Delegate 
to Congress. A resolution was offered by the 
Pro Slavery Delegate, instructing the nominee 
of the party for Congresa to support there the 
adoption of the State Constitution which might 
be framed by the Constitutional Convention 
which should assemble in September next, 
whether the same had been submitied for ratifi- 
cation by the vote of the people or not. Very 
able addresses were made on this resolution, 
and especially by Judge Elmore, of Alabama, 
who earnestly advocated the submission of the 
Constitution to the vote of the people, as the 
only course that was safe or proper. This is 
the more important, as Judge Elmore is a map 
of very decided ability and of great influence 
with the Pro-Slavery party. He was President 
of this Demccratic Convention, and is a dele- 
gate to the Constitutional Convention which 
assembles-in September next. This resolution, 
which was rezarded as substantially againe: 
the submission of the Constitution to a vote of 
the people, was laid on the table as a test vote 
by a vote of forty-two toone. The result was 
announced by the President of the Convention 
amid enthusiastic cheers.” 


The Governor says that many distinguished 
Democrats from the South, visiting Kansas, 
and the Democrats of the State of Missouri, 
cordially sustained his policy ; for they saw that 
“any other course would separate the Free 
State Democrats from their Pro-Slavery asso 
ciates.”’ 

“They reagon thus: that if there be a ma 
jority of the people of Kansas in favor o 
making this Territory a slave State, they wil 
so vote when the Constitution is submitted foi 
their considera'ion; but that if the Free State 
party constitute a majority, and a Constitutior 
Pro-Slavery in its character should be adoptec 
by the Convention without submission to the 
people, they see very plainly that this party, 





| and, after unimportant business, adjourned, 
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to Southern institutione, will elect an Abolition 
State Legislature, send two Abolition Senators 
to the Senate of the United S:atea, and a mem- 
ber to Congress entertaining cimilar sentiments, 
and that, at a very early period, they would 
amend the Constitution, and make it hostile, in 
every respect, to the institutions of the South. 


happen that, whilst for a short time Kaneas 
would have a Pro-Slavery Constitution on 


course, in fact. an Abolition State, opposed to 


ducing collision with the coterminous State of 


Congress, and an immediate movement for the 
amendment of the Constitution, which would 
soon be carried into effect; and the Southern 
States, in my judgment, would vote unanimously 


Constitution had not been submitted to the 
people; otherwise they will have received the 
Grecian horse within the walls of Troy. In- 
deed, it is universally admitted here that the 
only real question is this: whether Kansas 
shall be a conservative, constitutional, Demo- 
cratic, and ultimately a free State, or whether 
it shall be a Republican and Abolition State ; 
and that the course pursued by me is the only 
one which will prevent the last most calamitous 
result, which, in my opinion, would soon seal 
the fate of the Republic.” 

This extract we quote from the same letter, 
July 16th. It shows clearly the animus of 
Governor Walker, and how groundless the con- 
fidence of some of our friends, that he had any 
sympathy with them, or waa controlled by any 
high principle, 

The Governor, acting as the agent of the 
Federal Administration, proceeded in the 
policy of active Intervention, so hypocritically 
disclaimed and denounced by the organs of the 
AGministration. Having separated the Demo- 
crats from the Republicans, and united them 
with the Pro Slavery party, his next step was 
to shape the proceedings of the Lecompton 
Convention, so as to secure Slavery under a 
Constitution, in form, Free State, in substance, 
Pro-Slavery. 

We do not misrepresent. Robert J. Walker 
is most unjustly assailed by Southern men. He 
did ail he could for their peculiar interests. 

We shall again let him speak for himself. 
The passage occurs in the same letter, July 
16th: 


“ After much conference with a majority of 
the delegates elected to the Constitutional Con- 
vention which meets in September next, my 
opinion is, that they will in all probability pur- 
sue this course, viz: to adopt a State Constitu- 
tion very similar to that of some of the South- 
ern States, securing the right to the slaves now 
in the Territory, numbering probably from two 
to three hundred, but prohibiting the introduc- 
tion of any more slaves; excluding all free ne- 
groe§, enforcing by most stringent provisions 
the execution of the Fugitive Slave Law; se- 
curing the right of appeal in all constitutional 
cases to the Supreme Court of the United States; 
and requiring all officers of the Government— 
legislative, execntive, and judicial—the judges 
and inspectors of all elections, and the attorneys 
of all courts, to take an oath to support the Con- 
stitution of the State and of the United States. 
Such a Constitution, if submitted to a vote of 
the whole people, would, in my opinion, be 
adopted by a very considerable mejority; for I 
think the great mass of the Free State Demo. 
crats and of the Pro-Slavery men would unite 
in its support, as the best that could possibly 
be done under existing circumstances. Such 
2 Constitution would meet my most cordial ap- 
proval, and I should devote my whole time in 
addresses every day to the people of every coun- 
ty of the Territory, to ineure its adoption. In- 
deed, I greatly prefer this plan to any other, if 
it should be practicable. ' 

“Many of the Pro-Slavery men object to a 
Constitution which shall be silent on the subject 
of Slavery on several grounds: first, because it 
wouid not settle the question; secondly, because, 
the question being unsettled, it might prevent 
@ union between the Free State Democrats and 
the Pro-Slavery men in the election of a State 
Legislature; thirdly, because, there being no 
prohibition of emancipation in the Constitution, 
they apprehend the State Legislature would at 
their first meeting abolish Slavery altogether in 
Kausas, including the slaves heretofore in the 
Territory, and, as the result of such an agita- 
tion, throw the State into the hands of the Re- 
publican or Abolition party. Still, however, if 
the Convention deem it best to adopt such o 
Constitution, it will receive my cordial support, 
and my best efforts would then be directed to 
secure a union between the Free State Demo- 
crats and the Pro-Siavery party in the election 
of the State Legislature.” 


Such was Mr. Walker’s plan—a Constitution 
protecting Slavery as existing in Kansas, but 
prohibiting slave-immigration—to be submitted 
to the People, of whom, he supposed, his new 
Party, the union of Free State Democrats and 
Pro-Slavery men, constituted a majority. Alas, 
for the Agent and his Principal—for the Gov- 
ernor and the President! Their Intervention, 
after all, proved a miserable failure. 

In closing the letter, he refers to intelligence 
just received of alarming intentions of rebellion 
in Lawrence; and in another letter, dated 
July 20th, he enlarges upon this danger, and 
on the necessity of maintaining two thousand 
troops in the Territory to preserve peace. But, 
he soon recurs to his favorite theme—the or- 
ganization of a Pro-Slavery Democracy in 
Kansas : 


“The only practical way to maintain the 
peace of the Territory, and to inaugurate a par- 
ty which would support the Constitution and the 
Union, is to unite the Free State Democrats 
here (who were with us in the election of 1856) 
with the Pro-Slavery party of Kansas. 

“ This could be accomplished in no cther way 
than by carrying out the policy indicated in my 
inaugural address and various speeches. This 
policy was making great and successfal pro- 
gress when the violent attacks made upon it 
and upon me by Southern extremists reached 
the Territory. These proceedings, I assure 
you, have produced deep agitation among the 
Free State Democrats, many of whom had pro- 
fessed to me a willingness not to impair the 
right to the slaves now in the Territory, and to 
adopt conservative clauses in the Constitution 
a3 to the Fugitive Slave Law and appeals to the 
Supreme Cour! of the United States. 

“ But since the proceedings of those extre- 
mists have become known here, some of these 
Free State Democrats have receded from this 
conservative position, notwithstanding all my 
arguments addressed to their reason and patri- 
otism ; and thera is most serious apprehension 
that a considerable portion of them will join the 
Republicans—not, perhaps, in their revolution- 
ary proceedings, but in insisting on a Constitu- 
tion similar in all respects to that of the free 
States generally. A perfect union of Free State 
Democrats with the Republicans on this ques- 
tion would constitute an admitted and over- 
whelming majority of the people of the Territo- 
ry, and, if effected, would produce the most de 
plorable results, not only in the bordering State 
of Missouri, but throughout the Union. Indeed, 
I entertain the most serious apprehensions that 
if the Kansas question cannot be settled in pur- 
suance of the policy advocated by me, the har- 
mony of the Union, if not the very existence of 
the Government, may be placed in imminent 
peril. Had I remained silent on the points dis: 
cussed in my inaugural, no hope could have 
existed of any settlement of this question in 
any manner favorable to the peace and harmony 
of the Union. 

“T shall continue my efforta unceasingly to 
cement the union between the Free State Dem- 
ocrats and the Pro-Slavery party here upon the 
policy indicated in my inaugural address ; and 
if this can be accomplished, the great object o/ 
my mission will have been attained, and Kan 
gas come into the Union as a conservative 
State, without any confiscation of the slave 
property now within her limits.” 

That is to say, a Pro-Slavery State, with Pro- 
Slavery Senators and Representatives, and 8 
Constitution perpetuating forever the Slavery 
already existing by usurpation in Kansas—the 





great object of Mr. Walker’s mission | 


Yet they would have been admitted as a State, | 
and their power to amend the State Conatitu- | 
tion could not be arrested. Thus it would | 


parchment, she would be rendered by this! 
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Missouri. Indeed, if the Convention (of which | The Governor having obtained leave of ab- 
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£3ln the leiter of Governor Walker insisting on 
the necessity of maintaining a large military 
force in the Territory, ready to act at a mo- 
ment’s warning, no reference is made to the vi- 
olence of the Pro-Slavery Party, to the repeated 
invasions of Kansas by Missourians. The Free 
State men, if we may believe him, are the only 
men of violence, against whom it is necessary 
to maintain the public peace. Their prepara- 
tions to protect themselves against a repetition 
of the outrages they had suffered so often, and 
to prevent fraudulent voting, are represented as 


and soon received from General Cass a commu- 
nication, dated December 2d, containing in 
advance that portion of the President’s message 
which related to the Constitution : 


“ You are instructed to have it as extensive- 
ly published as possible throughout the Territo- 


: pane | ry before the election of the 21st instant, so 
against the admission of Kansas, because the | 


that no voter may misunderstand the President’s 
views in regard to proceedings of the late Con- 
vention in Kansas.” 


And, for any expense incurred in thas circu- 
lating it, he was authorized to draw upon the 
State Department. 

Here was Intervention, with a vengeance. 
The People of Kansas, according to their or- 
ganic act, were to be left perfectly free to form 
their own domestic institutions. All interven- 
tion on the part of Congress or the Federal Ex- 
ecutive was emphatically condemned. The 
burden of all the complaints of the Extreme 
Party of the South against Walker was, that 
as a Federal officer, he had practiced interven- 
tion. Now, these letters show, from beginning 
toend, that there was Federal Iotervention, gross, 
pertinacious, impertinent, directed to the pro- 
tection of Slavery in Kansas, to the suppression 
of Republicanism, and to the establishment of 
the ascendency of the Pro-Slavery Party. This 
missile of General Cass shows that the Presi- 
dent interfered directly and positively to con- 
strain the People to vote on the Lecompton 
Constitution, by announcing to them in advance 
that he recognized the proceedings of the Con- 
vention, the legitimacy of the form in which it 
was proposed to take a vote on the Constitu- 
tion; and that it was his intention to make the 
adoption of that Constitution by Congress an 
Administration measure. This was an outrage 
upon them—a gross invasion of their freedom 
of action ; and yet, the supporters of the Pres- 
ident will continue, with characteristic audaci- 
ty, to irsist that the orly safe and constitution- 
al Principle on which this Slavery Question 

can be settled, is that of Non-Intervention on 
the part of Congrees and the Executive ! 





THE ADMINISTRATION AND PUBLIC SENTI- 
MENT. 


An Administration must be totally bankrupt, 
if it cannot command some demonstrations in 
its behalf. What with office-holders, office-seek- 
ers, their retainers, and dependents, it will al- 
ways have supporters enough to hold meetings, 
and write letters in its glorification—and there 
will be no lack of newspapers to herald the 
“Tens of Thousands in Council!” “ The 
Masses Moving!!” “James Buchanan Tri- 
umphantly Sustained!!!” 

But, even such exhibitions of overflowing 
admiration for this Administration have been 
few and far between. Mr. Buchanan has failed 
to inepire with enthusiasm even the tribes that 
feed or linger at the public cribs. With the 
exception of a couple of meetings in New York 
and Philadelphia, (we ali know how difficult it is 
in those thinly-peopled spots to get up public 
demonstrations,) the supporters of the Adminis- 
tion have been ominously silent. They issued 
a call in Detroit to Democrats for a meeting to 
sustain the President, and a little newspaper 
there published the proczodings, endorsing, as 
it supposed, the Lecompton Constitution—but 
it was just a little too fast: the Democrats 
generally answered to the call, took possession 
of the meeting, and passed resolutions in favor 
of the Douglas policy of submitting the whole 
Constitution to the People. 

The Washington Union was surprised that 
the Intelligencer should publish the proceedings 
de facto, instead of the proceedings de jure ! 

The State Convention of the so-called Democ- 
racy of Indiana was manipulated by the office- 
holders, who, failing to make it speak out for 
the Lecompton Constitution, contrived that its 
views against it should be put in so ambiguous 
a shape, that they could be construed in one 
way at home, and another at Washington. The 
Administration was endorsed, and Black Re- 
publicanism profusely execrated, all of which 
was daly recorded in the Administration organ 
of this city; but a certain resolve, disvounte- 
nancing the Lecompton Constitution, it said, 
was passed by the Convention irregularly, after 
the retirement of many of the members. The 
truth is, that the resolution was passed in full 
session, by a vote of 317 to 199—majority, 118 ; 
total vote, 510. It is as follows: 

“ Resolved, That we are still in favor of the 
great principle of the Kansas-Nebraska bill ; 
and that, by a practical application of that doc- 
trine, the people of a State or of a Territory 
should be, as they are, inalienably invested 
with the right of ratifying or rejecting, at the 
ballot-box, any Constitution that may be framed 
for their government; and that, now and here- 
after, no Territory should be admitted into the 
Union as a State, without a fair expression of 
the will of its people being first had upon the 
Constitution accompanying the application for 
admission.” 

It was originally introduced by Mr. Wallace, 
then referred to the Committee on Resolutions, 
which reported majority and minority reports, 
both different from the original resolve. On 
motion of Mr. Wallace, his resolution was 
adopted as a substitute, the word “ inaliena- 
bly” having been erased—yeas 317, nays 199— 
and the report of the Committee, as thus amend- 
ed, concurred in—yeas 378, nays 114, 

A telegraphic dispatch, instead of the words, 
“now and hereafter,’ substituted, by mistake 
we presume, “ therefore.” This error constitu- 
ted the basis of Dr. Fitch’s remarks in the Sen- 
ate, who assumed that hereafter was the correct 
reading, instead of ¢herefore, which of course, 
he argued, would except the Lecompton Con- 
stitution from the operation of the general 
principle affirmed in the resolution. 

Bat, it turns out now that neither the tele 
graph nor the Doctor is right. The resolution 
as passed contained the words, “ now and here- 
after,” thus applying explicitly to the Lecomp- 
ton Constitation, or whatever Constitution or 
State Government might hereafter be framed in 
any Territory. 

Who, then, altered the resolution? Some 
supposed the wire-workers of the Convention 
did it—some, that it was a mistake of the re- 
porter—but it seems that Mr. Wallace himself 
assumes the responsibility. The Albany (Ind.) 
Ledger says : 

“ Mr. Wallace, we understand, avows that the 
resolution as printed is the one offered by him, 
and that all the changes in tt are his own. He 
refuses to play into the hands of the Black Re- 
publicans, by charging a dishonorable act upon 
the officers of the Convention.” 

The editor of the Logansport Phasis, who 
was at the Convention, says : 

“When the committee to whom the resolu- 
tion of Mr. Wallace had been referred reported 
back two resolutions, both differing from the 
original, that gentleman moved that his resolu- 
tion, with two verbal amendments, be substitu- 
ted. Gov. Willard, in putting the motion, took 
mach pains to state the ques:ion very plainly. 
Ha said that he understood the resolution to 
repudiate the Lecompton Constitution, and ask- 


—————— ee a 


of it; and Mr. Wallace responded that it 


was. 


The vote on striking out and substituting was | 
taken hy counties, and resulted—yeas, 


31 
nays, 199—118 majority. Total vote, sie 

All accounts concur in stating that the reso- 
lution was altered without the knowledge of the 
Convention. On euch ehifts does the Adminis- 
tration rely for support. 

The questionable character of the proceed- 
ings of the Convention has alarmed the more 
pradent men of the Party, who, fearing defeat 
in the coming contest, have called a mass Con- 
vention of the Demozracy, to meet at Indianap- 


olis on the 22d February. The circular saye— | 


“That the Convention of the 8th of January 
reflects the sentiments of the party fully on 
some pointa, but only partially on others; that 
that Convention says nothing of the Territorial 
question as presented in the President’s mes- 
sage, and in the easuing Congressional dis- 
cussion, which engrosses all minds; and that 
local interests are forgotten in the intensity of 
the excitement naturally arising out of a dis- 
cussion of the fundamental rights and liberties 
of a free people. This, it adds, has been 
brought about, not so much by anything actu- 





ally done by the Delegates to the 8th of Janu- 
ary Convention, as by what was omitted to be 
done in the excitement and confusion of the 
hour, and which was essential to the public in- 
terests, and has proved a source of undisguised 
dissatisfaction and well-grounded complain: to 
8 large proportion of the Democratic party in 
the State. It also says that the final resolution 
of the Convention with regard to the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution is so differently construed, 
that it has been deemed important to the har- 
mony and success of the party to call this Con- 
vention. The vaked question with Democrats 
in Indiana is, ‘ Are we in favor of contributing 
to force the Constitution, with S!avery, upon 
the people of Kansas, against their will?’ If 
we are, our party will be overwhelmed with de- 
feat. Whilst we cordially endorse the Admin- 
istration, and generally are willing to tolerate a 
divided opinion, we ask our Democratic breth- 
ren not to risk defeat by deserting those princi- 


and the abandonment of which will doom us to 
defeat in the future.” 


Doubtless the consciences of the signers to 
the Circular were pricked by the followivg call, 
issued by the Republican State Convention of 
Indiana, fcr 2 Mass Convention, to be held at 
Indianapo'is, on the 4th of March next: 

“ At a meeting of the undersigned Republi- 
cans from different portions of the State, called 
together by the Chairman of the Republican 
State Committee, at Indianapolis, on this day, 
it was unanimously agreed to call a Mass Con- 
vention, to be held at Indianapolis, on the 4th 
day of March next, at ten o’clock A. M., and to 
extend to all persons, without regard to past 


policy of the present Administration, a cordial 
invitation to attend and to participate in its de- 
liberations for the purpose of forming a State 
ticket in opposition to the one nominated on 
the 8th instant, by a pack-d Convention of Fed- 
eral office-holders and expec'ants, who, while 
professing an sdhevence to popular sovere'gn- 
ty, ‘cordially approved and endorsed the Ad- 


into the Union as a slave State, contrary to the 
wishes of a vast majority of her citizens. 

“Tn order that ail the counties may be fally 
represented, it was also agreed to recommend 
to the people of each county to hold meetings 
at an early day, preparatory to the State Maas 
Convention.” 

The socalled Democratic Mass Meeting of 
of February 22d will undoubtedly do what it 
can to prevent discontented Democrats from 
going over to the Republicans. I+ will swear 
a3 fiercely as anybody against the Lecompton 
fraud, and proclaim to the world that the Dem- 
ocratic party of Indiana is ag much in favor of 
Popular Sovereignty, and the right of the Peo- 
ple to judge of their own Cunatitution, a3 it ever 
was, but it will take care to sustain Bright aad 
Fitch, their own State ticket, and the Adminis- 
tration, although al! are pledged, in defiance of 
“ Popular Sovereignty,” as it is styled, to force 
the Lecompton Constitution upon an unwilling 
people. We maybe mietaken; if so, the meet- 
ing, if honest, will repudiate, not only an out- 
rageous policy, but the men who support it, 
and unite with the general opposition for their 
defeat. This thing of swearing against a 
measure, and swearing for the men who sus- 
tain it, is insulting to the People. The Lo- 
compton usurpation is the favorite measure of 
the President; he has made it a test of party 
fidelity. He who is against it, is against him; 
he who is for it, is for him. Honest, fair-mind.- 
ed Democrats in Indiana, as elsewhere, will 
hardly euffer themselves to be imposed upon 
by tricksters, whose motto is, “ Men, and not 
measures.” They will hardly support an Ad- 
ministration which identifies itself with a meag- 
ure which they abhor, and tramples under foot 
principles which they cheris). 

To a stranger, ignorant of the domination of 
the Slave Power, the conduct of the President 
in defying the sentiment of the Free States, and 
the will of his own party in thoge States, on this 
question, must appear incomprehensible. Let 
him once come toa knowledge of the grea‘ 
fact, that the President was made by that Power, 
and is but its representative and szent, and the 
mystery will disappear. Slaveholders consult 
their own interests, not those of the People — 
their own will, not the will of the People; and 
our history shows that, although in a minority 
in both branches of Congress, they have been 
able, again and again, by the aid of a Federal 
Executive under their control, to force through 
that body, measures odious to the great body of 
the People of the Free States, and azainst which 
it was at first supposed the representatives of 
those States would stand united. 

In his detestable Lecompton policy, the Pres- 
ident finds himself rebuked by the People of 
the North generally, and unsupported in that 
section even by his own Party. In his own 
State, the Democratic Governor, Mr. Packer, 
in his Inaugural, explicitly condemns it; and, in 
fixing atime for holding a State Convention, the 
President’s friends have been over-ruled. Every- 
where throughout the North and West, the popu- 
lar voice is against hin—and yet he persists, as if 
his course were everywhere triumphantly sus. 
tained. His friends are confident that he will suc- 
ceed—that his patronage and influence will more 
than counteract the adverse influence of Public 
Opinion on the minds of members from the 
Free States—that he will be able, despite the 
will of their constituents, to carry enough North- 
ern Representatives to force through the Le- 
compton Constitution. We agree with them. 
His power will suffice, and ths deed will be ac- 
complished, if the Slave Power remain unyield- 
ing and united. Should the Slaveholders re- 
consider the policy, and retreat, or even hesitate, 
in fear of the effects on the so-called Democra- 
cy, and the ulterior consequences affecting their 
general echemes, the result will be different. 
The duty of the Republicans is a plain one. 
The hope of Freedom lies in their exertions. If 
they relax their efforts or vigilance, the so-called 
eDmocracy will continue to how its neck to the 
yoke, and do the will of its master. They must 
arouse the people. They must appeal to the 
well-meaning Democrats, who still cling to their 
Party in the hope that this shame may yet be 
spared them. They must organize rapidly in 
every county and district, and bring Public Sen- 
timent into such a shape, that it may, failing to 
arrest the evil about to be done, visit prompt 
retribution on the evil-doers. Let them take 
care that the success of this monstrous Fraud 
shall seal the fate of the Power that demands 
and the Party that shall perpetrate it. 





pea Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, delivered a bo!d 
and able speech in the House, on Monday, 
agains: the Lecomptoa fraud. He commandcd 
the general attention of the House, and was 
interrogated to some extent by Southern mem- 














Mr, Wallace if tLat was his understanding 


ples which have led us to victory in the past, | 


party designations, opposed to the Lecompton , 


ministration’ in its efforts to force Kanaasa | 
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THE UTAH DIFFICULTY—THE DELIN 
OF THE ADMINISTRATION, 


ee Although the President has ordered g mili. 


_tary force to Utah, and the House has raised g 
‘ Commitee to inquire whether Mr. Bernhisel, as 
| Delegate from that Territory, ought to be al. 
' lowed to retain his seat, we do not understand 
| thet a state of war really exists, Governor 
Cammings has been appointed succesgor to 
Brigham Young. The Organic Law of the Ter. 
| ritory vests the appointing power in the Pregj. 
; dent, and he has exercised it in accordar 
, with the Law. Evidence evfficient hag “tea 
‘furnished him to prove that the Mormons 
under the lead of Young, intend to resist by 
force of arms the assumption by Governor “hd 
mings of his office, and the discharge of hig of 
ficial duties. The President has reason to be. 
lieve that the Territory is in state ot insurrec. 
tion. With this fact before his eyes, he ig bound 
to maintain the laws of Congress, organizing 
the Territory, under and in virtue of which 
Governor Cummings has been Sppointed, He 
18 rot making, but p 


reparing to enforce the 
law, 


' and suppress Insurrection, Governor Cun. 
mings has issued hig Prociamation, 
Ing precisely this state of affairs, calling upon 
the people to abandon gl] insurrectionary com. 
binations, and submit to the laws, declaring that 
he will first relie upon a posse com itatus for aid 
“sap enprsnyay ogre sign 
- ef é military power of 
the United States. Meantime, & court has beep 
established for proceeding against offenders ae. 
cording to law. In all this, the conduct of the 
President, it seems to us, is in obedience to his 
oath of office. He has nothing to do with the 
religious or irrcligious faith of the Mormons, 
but much with the suppression of ineurrection 
against the laws. 
| While the People will sustain the Govery. 
ment in establishing law in Utah, they will not 
forget how this man Young and his followers 
have been encouraged in their rebellions pur. 
poses by the doctrine of Squatter Sovereizyty 
80 fervently preached by the so called Demo. 
racy. That has been at the bottom of the 
| mischief. A community, such as that of the 
Mormons, practicing an abomination hateful to 
Christian civilization, and rendered penal in 
all our States, ought never to have received a 
, Territorial Government. But not only wag jt 
plazed on a footing with other Territories, jt 
was treated as if entitled to superior privileges, 
For the most part, it was favored by the Exec. 
| tive with jast such officers as it desired, A 
pradent forecast would have led to the selec. 
tion at the outset of Jadges, Attorneys, Mar. 
shals, and Governor, holding sentiments and 
positions in harmony with the civilization of 
ithe United States—not men addicted to the 
barbarous practices of Mormonism. But on 
; Peesident efter another winked at the aboming. 
| tion, and allowed Brigham Young, the head 
| the new Theocracy, to continue in office, and 
| defy the Government, till at last the evil hss 
‘assumed the form of rebellion, and now the 
ij army of the United States is required to rem. 
' edy the balefal consequences of an imbecile 
,and absurd pelicy. 
| This is not all: The Territory one year azo 
| was as much in a state of insurrection as itis 
| now, and there was just as much reason for the 
, interposition of military force. Had the Presi- 
| dent, when he appointed Governor Cumwing:, 
| nine months ago, despatched him instantly, with 
| @ military escort, to Utah, he would have reach: 
i ed the Torritory before winter, and the celerity 
| of the movement would probably have disco, 
' certed all plans of resistance. Iustead of this, 
‘he must delay, and delay, retaining the troops 
| in Kansas to enforce upon the People an abom- 
| inable usurpation, until, when the Governor and 
; his escort eet out, the season was so far advanc- 
ed, that snow gathered about their march, and 
| before they could reach Utah, they were con- 
| pelled to go into winter quarters, thereby giving 
, Insurrection time to mature its plans and com- 
| bine its forces; to say nothing of the immense 
expenditures necessary for the subsistence of a 
large army through the winter at a point where 
they can obtain their supplies only from a great 
| distance avd at a heavy cost. 
We hope that this conduct of the Adminis: 
tration may receive from Congress the conden: 
nation it deserves. 


announ: 





THROUGH ENGLISH EYES. 


That military adventurer and Nicaraguan 
hero, Mr. William Walker, does not appess, 
through English eyes, so much of a maz, to 
say nothing of his heroism, as he does throuzh 
the eyes of his Southern partisans. The Lov- 
don Times, commenting upon his second ad- 
vent into Nicaragua, remarks : 

“The geographical situation of Nicaragua 
has made its chief settlements places of im: 
portance, and a number of traders of all natious 
are gaining an honest livelihood within its lim- 
its. And all the prospects of this country and 
its settlers are to be marred by an irruption o! 
Southern rowdies, intent on nothing but plac 
der and means of idle indulgence. That the 
combined squadrons of the two nations will be 
able, with the co-operation of the Nicaragusa 
troops, to extirpate the whole brood, we mos! 
firmly hope. It is time that for such proceed: 
ings due retribution should be exacted ; and i 
Walker, Henningsen, Anderson, and the res 
should on this occasion be treated 88 pirates 
and murderers, the wor'd will have little cau 
to drop a tear of pity.” 

The Times will have long since learned thst 
Walker has been saved the fate it suggests be 
deserves, by his own countrymen, but that he 
is ungrateful for their kindness! 

The Times is alse quite severe upon this 
Government, for its delinquency in allowixs 
Walker to escape. We quote further: 

“We cannot but think that the Americs 
authorities would have acted more creditab's, 
bad they frustrated this scandalous —_, 
which will now probaby result 4n fresh “a 
shed and confusion. Whatever may be 
constitutional position of the Federal —_— 
ment, it is a mere affectation to say that it ae 
unable to prevent a notorious ru —o . 
Walker from gathering together his ban - 
dressing them in inflammatory speeches, a ; 
ing everywhere his designs on Nicaragua 
finally sailing from an American Pee OP 
nearly 200 armed men. That the ote 
leans mob sympathized with the adveD “ 
and that the law was not put in force to ° te 
him, are cnly what might be expecteé \ on 
surely the President might have Rages? ti 
that the vessel which conveyed him i. of 
‘ coffee planters’ should be —_ ie ~y } 
so paltry a subterfuge as regular paper | 
Resciuan, too, ime eating of Walker a 
landed; and the Wabash respected the . “ 
which the horde had just quitted, simp ‘ 5 
cause it had complied with the usual for a 
ties on leaving port! It is plain to the ro 
that men in all ranks and in all positions 
been afraid to incur the unpopularity 0 Pah 
ping the adventurer. A party 10 the 2 por 
support him; and an active party 18 ve fiw 
ertal than an inert public. What 18 8 = “ 
an enemy? The intelligence and even t “~ 
merical majority of Americans would - 
the condnet of any man who drove is 
back to port, or seized his ship and store “te 
no official, civil or military, has COUraze Xie 
the anger of the unscrupulous and Hert 
faction which speculates in ‘ Walker stoc™ 


diel 
Philadelphia, Jan. 21.—The applicaet , 
Miss Smith for the possession of her” 
Thomas Washington Smith, recently Finest 
the charge of murder on the groun¢ 0 nal 4 
was argued before the court this aed f 
Medical testimony roe orm ap oa 
is confinement in & lunatic as ten" 
aot ia his speedy death, while the careful orb 
tion of his friends would restore a sist 
The court decided to give him © ds t0 
meanwhile placing him under boo a Net 
amount of $5,000. He will be 
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Some of the most sagacious members 
of Congress are of the opinion that the Calhoun 
Constitution will pacs Congress, so great is the 

wer of the Administration. We have 


ype however, that this result may be 


ave 





WASHINGTON ITEMS, 


Mr, Hale’s speech last week upon the Le- 

mpton Constitution and the Dred Scott decis- 
' : in the Senate, attracted a great crowd in the 
aie and lobbies, and he was listened to by 
the Senate with great attention. It was one of 
his best efforts. dock 

One of the Deputies of the Sergeant-at arms 
of the House has started for the neighborhood 
of Fort Snelling, and three others in different 
directions, to summon witnesses for the various 
jnvestigativg committees. 


be President has issued a proclamation for 
the sale of & very large quantity of the public 
Jends in Iowa in June and July next, at the 
sar‘ous land cflices in that State. Some of them 
Jie on each side of the line of railroads. 


It is contemplated by the War Department 
to dispatch Lieutenant General Scott to the 
Pacific coast, for the purpose of organizing a 
force against the Mormons from that quarter. 


The bill introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Davis provides for adding to each regiment of 
dragoons, cavalry, infantry, and mounted rifle- 
men, two full companies, and increasing the 
number of privates in each company of the en- 
tire force serving in the field or at distant fron- 
tier posts to a number not exceeding 96 men. 
Also, for an addition of fifteen assistant sur- 
geons to the present medical staff. 


The attempts of Administration publicists to 
swallowthe Lecompton jeggle are amusing. One 
of them, we quote from an exchange of char- 
acter, SAYS: 

“The Territorial Legislature of Kansas, com- 
posed of the Fres State men exclusively, have 
recognised the Lecompton Convention as a le- 
gitimate body, and a considerable portion of 
these men ere members of the Topeka Legisla- 
ture. The chief ground taken against the ac- 
ceptance of the Lecompton Constitution is, that 
it is not legally constituted or organized; and, 
ifthe public bodies representing the Free State 
party, besides a large majority of the people of 
Kansas themselves, have got over this objection, 
it cannot be sustained in Congress. The Free 
State party in Kansas have certainly done much 
to embarrass their friends here in their opposi- 
tion to the Lecompton Constitution.” 

The people of Kansas were urged to vote by 
many of the presses of the country now oppo- 
sing the Lecompton swindle, eaid presses hold- 
ing that by voting they did not recognise the 
authority of the Calhoun Convention. It is a 
quibble, or something worse, to say that a ma- 
jority of the people of Kansas, or the Territo- 
rial Legislature, regard the Convention as legit- 
imate. 


The Hong Kong Press of the 21st of October, 
in speaking of the late success of Mr. Consul 
General Harris in negotiating his supplement- 
al treaty with Japan, has the following just 
tribute to Commodore Perry: “ Very great credit 
isdue to Mr. Harris for the manner in which 
he has won over to himself the good wishes and 
feelings of the Japanese. The system of espion- 
age, established on his first arrival, over, him is 
now entirely abolished, and he can roam when 
aud where he will, unmolested and unwatched. 
Bat he attributes all his success in establishing 
such friendly relations with that people entirely 
tothe great tact displayed by Commodore Per- 
ty ia hia intercourse with them, and the deport- 
ment which distinguished him throughout all 
the negotiations of the treaty.” 


fT eae 


sbi? 


The dehates already had in Congress upon 
the Pacific Railroad question indicate that a 
majority of the members are in favor of that 
great project, and will vote against the extreme 
Southern route, which is the pet project of the 
Cabinet. 

The correspondent of the New York Times 
remarks : 

“Tt will be noticed that the Pacific railroad 
bill, veported to-day by Dr. Gwin, from the Sen- 
ate’s 8 lect committee on that subject, looks to 
the location of the road along the great Central 
Enigrant route. If this bill becomes a law, the 
Central is the route sure to be selected, unlges 
itshould prove to present insurmountable diffi- 
culties, which is not anticipated. I understand 
that the President prefers a different plan in 
some respects, which may result in some collis- 
ion in Congrese, but is not likely to jecpardize 
the measure. Mr. Buchanan is in favor of a 
direct appropriation of gay ten millions of dol- 
lars. and liberal grants of land, for the construc- 
tion of a military (rail-) road through the Ter- 

titories alone, to connect the States of the At- 
lantic with California. If this plan should be 
adopted, it would inevitably make the road over 
the Southern route, via El Paso, on the western 
boundary cf Texas, and the mouth of the Gila 
River—for that is the point at which California 
comes nearer to an Atlantic State than at any 
other. For this reason, it will be earnestly ad- 
vocated by Southern men, and as stoutly op- 
posed throughout the North and West. I should 
jndge that the bill reported by the committee 
Will pass, without material modification.” 
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A SOUTHERN VIEW. 


The Charleston Mercury has an intelligent 
lively, and positive Washington correspondent, 
vho is revealing to his South Carolina readers 


tome important secrets, while his opinions on 
certain Congressional measures are not without 
their value. He says: 


“Tt is clear that Kansas can only be admit- 
ted through the active and determined su 
of the Administration, and but for this the Pres 
‘dnt would hove been more roughly handl:d 
in the late debate, both in the House and Senate, 
‘pon the connection of the Administration with 
the unlawful capture of General Walker upon 
the soil of Nicaragua by Commodore Paulding. 
he Administration is now weak, and the South- 
tf men are very anxious to strengthen it, so 
48 to make its efforts in behalf of the admission 
of Kansas, under the Lecompton Constitution, 
nore influential, This will account for their 
'gnoring other issues in which they differ from 
the President. 
f “Mr. Buchanan has been fighting against 
the South all summer, in resolute and desperate 
forts to make Kansas a free State, and J udge 
Douglas has been siding with the South in in- 
Siting upon the legality of the acts of the Ter- 
Ntorial Legislature, and upon the sovereignty 
: the Convention. And now, what a change 
% position between them! Mr. Buchanan is 
With the South, and Judge Douglas is with the 
Back Republicane. Both have changed. Mr. 
Ochanan did, last summer, write a letter to 
(vernor Walker, in which he said to him, 
ou must use all your influence to have the 
“institution referred back to the people for rat- 
‘Reation or rejection; upon this, youand I must 
“and or fall? This letter will soon be publish- 
- Judge Douglas, last summer, in his speech 
Springfield, urged the sovereignty of the Con- 
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nek the Democratic Party. As one of its 
wits he will fall with it. To prevent this, 
p, Struggling to Abolitionize the Democratic 
tine He is iufluenced by still another con- 
“tation, He has been a candidate for the 
predency since 1848. The North has bad two 
"sidents in succession, and the South will 
fon ntate the nomination of the rext one 
pm that section by the Democracy. This post- 
™ Jadge Douglas for seven years longer. A 
: cycle this, in the life of a man now a-days. 
ts oe 88, (hen, is for change, confusion, anarchy, 
ing ay to advance himself. He is now appeal- 
a the ‘Free North,” and is preparing the 

Y tor @ sectional fight.” 

° writer goes on to predict that the next 


House of Representatives will be Republican, 
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diana is, ‘Are we in favor of contributing to ; 
force the Constitution with Slavery upon the | 
people of Kansas against their will? If we are, : 


and generally are willing to tolerate a divided 
opinion, we ask our Democratic brethren not to 
risk defeat by deserting those principles which 
have led us to victory in the past, and the aban- 
as of which will doom us to defeat in the 
uture, 


racy tremble for the issue, if Kansas comes into 
the Union under the Calhoun Constitution. 


what?” See an Anti-Slavery President, to be | 
sure, nervous friend! And, we trust, an honest, 
just, and generous administration of the Gov- 
ernment. 

This letter shows that the Extremists, who 
are for forcing the Lecompton fraud through 
Congress, expect that it will cost the Democra- 
cy power and position. They well know that 
its passage through Congress must eacrifice the 
Northern Democraey. Why then press it? 
Why—unless it be to invite disunion and the 
formation of a Southern Republic? Does Mr. 
Buchanan commit himself to such a policy ? 





bes If Lecompton be accepted in Congress, 
what will the people of Kansas do? This 
question is ofien asked. A well-informed 
gentleman from Kansas says, that in this 
event, Calhoun will give certificates to the Pro- 
Slavery representatives, who will meet in some 
house at midnight, and send Calhoun and one 
of his confederates to the United States Sen- 
ate, where they will be welcome. The Free 
State men will not allow the Pro-Slavery Leg- 
islature to meet in open day, and will probably 
drive all participants in the Calhoun Convention 
from the Territory. 





Ix Trovsix.—The Indiana Democracy is in 
trouble—as any Democracy must be which is 
cared for by the Indiana Senators. A call for 
a mass Convention has been iesued at Indian- 
apolis, to place the Democratic party of that 
State on the Douglas platform. The call closes 
with the following language: 

“The naked question with Democrats in In- 





our party will be overwhelmed with defeat. 
Whilst we ccrdially endorse the Administration, 


These are signals of distress! There is no 
mistaking them. Even in Indiana, the Democ- 





Sicniricant.—The States, a daily journal 
published in Washington, on Saturday evening 
contained an important and significant editorial- 
It admits that fraudulent votes were cast in the 
late election in Kansas upon the Lecompton 
Constitution, that the people of Kansas don’t 
want that document forced upon them by Con- 
gress, and concludes that these facts give an 
eatirely new aspect to the Kansas question. It 
is rumored, since the publication of this article, 
that the States will support Senator Douglas 
and friends “ hereafter.” 





Bxursitioy.—The Columbia Institute for the 





Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, held an exhibition in 
the old Hall of Representatives last week, Thurs- 
day evening. The Hon. Amos Kendall, the 
President, took the chair, and Mr. Gallaudet, 
the Principal, delivered a very interesting ad- 
dress; after which, the pupils were examined, 
with a view to show their proficiency in sign 
language. The blind also read from books 
printed with raised letters, and the evening 
passed cff pleasantly, leaving an excellent im- 
pression upon the minds of the great crowd 
present. 





FROM KANSAS, 


Lecomrron, Dec, 29, 1857. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


In accordance with my promise, I send you 
& few lines in reference to the present condi- 
tion of Kansas. Before doing so, I would sim- 
ply state, I moved to this Territory nearly three 
months since, that a bett:r opportunity might 
be afforded a rising family of boys to secure 
homes in @ new country. I have seen and 
suffered much in this distracted Territcry. So 
conservative has been my course, that not a 
few of my ardent Frea State friends almost 
charged me with being a Pro-Siavery man. 
Well, now, we—nine-tenths of the people of 
Kansas—are maddened almost to desperation ; 
and I may in truth almost say, a war of com- 
plete extermination is commenced against the 
men who have attempted to make us slaves, by 
forcing on us & Constitution we abhor. Those 
having the means are sending their wives and 
children out of the Territory, while their hus- 
bands and fathers remain to contend manfully 
for their rights. We still hope to be able to 
restrain the masses from extreme measures, 
until we learn what Congress will do in the case. 
As for the President and his cffice-holders, 
they have no more influence in Kansas than an 
Irish tin pedlar. 

Very few votes were cast against the Slavery 
clause in the Lecompton swindle, and those 
few were generally cast by Federal office-hold- 
ers and those in their employ. The country at 
large, as well as us, were informed by the Pres- 
ident that special instructions were sent to guard 
the polls on the 2lat. Well, sir, there was not 
even an attempt made to protect the polls on 
that day from foreign interference or internal 
fraud. The result has been, it was one among 
the most fraudulent elections ever held, even 
in Kansas. As a sample of their fraud in Le- 
compton, one precinct out of four in Donglas 
county, they returned one hundred and thirty 
votes cast, thirty of which were against the 
Slavery clause. Those voting against the Sla- 
very clause in Lecompton were mostly officers 
in the surveyor’s and land offices and their assist- 
ants. Well, sir, last October, a number of 
Free State Democrats voted with the Dieunion 
gentry, and, lo! they polled one hundred and 
eighteen votes in the whole county! When the 
Free State Democrats voted with them at Wil- 
low Springs, (another precinct in Douglas 
county,) thirty-seven votes were cast —thirty- 
five fcr the Constitution with Slavery, and two 
against the Slavery clause. In Lawrence and 
Bloomington precincts, no votes were polled— 
not because (as has been falsely reported by 
the Disunion Nullifiers) the people were afraid 
to attend the a the polls were open in both 
precincts, and every citizen permitted to vote, 
without a shadow of interference—but for the 
reason that Colonel Eldridge assigned to Act- 
ing Governor Denver, when the Governor 
informed the Colonel he beard such a report. 
It is not true, I assure you, Governor; it is not 
true. The reason was, the people were ashamed 
to vote such a ticket, But to return, Governor, 
to the business on hand. I want the arms the 
Government stole from me, more than a year 
since. But the complete success of Colonel 
Eldridge in regaining possession of his prop- 
erty, you will learn before this reaches you. 
The Free State men are not idle, I assure 
you, in preparing for any emergency. But their 
ardent desire and hope is, that Congress will 
interpose between a faithless President and his 
advicers and an oppressed people, who ask 
nothing more than their right to form such a 
system of Government as they may conceive 
will best promote their interest. 





IOWA CORRESPONDENCE. 


Le Cuarrg, Iowa, Jan. 18, 1858. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Unlike most of her sister S:ates, Iowa has 
had no banks of iseue, but has depended on her 
neighbors for a supply of paper money—so 
that the suspension of Eastern banks, and the 
consequent withdrawal of their circulation, with 
the continued demand for specie to pay East- 
ern debts, has well nigh deprived = of a 
circulating mediun. To meet this scarcity, nu- 
merous plans have been resorted te. Keokuk, 
Burlington, and other places, have issued city 


exchange. This of course bears heavy on all 
mercantile men. In all our cities, shinplasters 
of ten cents and upwards, “ redeemable in cur- 
rency, when presented in sume of one dollar 
and upwards,” have been abundant. But the 
merchants of Davenport have pledged them- 
selves to refuse all such after this date; and it 
is to be hoped that (hose of other cities will 
follow their example, and these fractional nui- 
sances be soon numbered with the things that 
were, 

_ This want of a reliable circulating medium 
is sorely felt by all classes. At every point are 
large quantities of produce, awaiting the ap- 
proach of spring and money. 

_ The low price of grain, and the consequent 
disarrangement of the calculations of those who 
plunged into debt, hoping for high prices to 
float them out, will compel many to sell a part 
of their encumbered land to save the rest; so 
that, in some instances at least, sacrifices will 
be made. 

We are having a remarkable winter. In the 
midéle of November, Boreas came down on us 
with ice and snow in good earnest, closed the 
“Father of Waters,” and gave us intimations 
of a continuation of Northwest breezes for many 
days. But he changed his course Southward, 
and for more than a month has been supply- 
ing us with the balmy air of a winter rarely 
found north of the Ohio. 

Instead of oor wonted winter bond of union 
with our Illinois friends, we have masses of 
floating ice, which at times only steam ferry- 
boats can work through. 

Last Monday, the Legislature of this State 
convened at Des Moines, the new capital, and 
the newly-elected Governor (Ralph P. Lowe) 
was inaugurated on the 13th instant. His In- 
augural is a credit to the office and the State. 
It recommends measures for the development 
of the agricultural intereets of the State; the 


' passage of a banking law, with a clause pro- 


hibiting issues in less sums than five dollars ; 
and condemns the Dred Scott decision, in 
unmeasured terms. 

Ex Governor Grimes’s message is an able 
document, and will but heighten the admira- 
tion of our citizens at the manner in which he 
has performed his duties, and increase their 
regret that he declined a re-election. 

Among the important duties of the Legisla- 
ture, will be, the election of United States Sen- 
ator. The choice will doubtless fall on ex- 
Governor Grimes or the Hon. James Thoring- 
ton, ex-member of Congress—both true and 
reliable opponents of Slavery extension. 


Yours, E. K, 





ELECTION RETURNS FROM KANSAS. 
Proclamation. 


In accordance with the provisions of an act 
entitled “An act submitting the Constitution 
framed at Lecompton, under the act of the 
Legislative Assembly of Kansas Territory, en- 
titled ‘An act to provide for taking a census 
and election of delegates to a Convention,’ 
passed February 19, A. D. 1857,” the under- 
signed announce the following as the official 
vote of the people of Kansas Territory on the 
questions as therein submitted, on the 4th day 
of January, 1858. 

[We print simply the aggregate results.— Ed. 
Era.| 

Against the Constitution framed at Lecomp- 
ton, 10,226; for the Constitution framed at 
Locompton, with Slavery, 138; for the Consti- 
tution framed at Lecompton, without Slavery, 24, 

Some precincts have not yet sent in their re- 
turns, but the above is the complete vote re- 
ceived to this date. 

J. W. Denver, 


Secretary and Acting Governor. 
C. W. Bascock, 
President of the Council. 
G. W. Deirz.er, 
Speaker of House of Representatives. 


Returns for State Officers and Legislature, 


Lawrencg, Kansas, Jan. 14, 1858, 
To the People of Kansas: 


The undersigned received on the 12th instant 
the following letter from the President of the 
late Constitutional Convention. 

Lecompron, Jan. 12, 1858. 
C. W. Babcock, President of Council of the 
Territorial Legislature; G. W. Deitzler, 
Speaker of House ; 


GentLemenN: The election returns of the 
elections holden on the 21st day of December, 
1857, and the 4th day of January, 1858, under 
the Constitution known as the Lecompton Con- 
stitution, will be opened to-morrow at 12 
o’clock, M., at the office of the Surveyor Gene- 
ral, in this place, and you are respectfully re- 
quested to be present on the occasion and 
witness the returns. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Joun CaLHoun, 
President of the Convention. 

In obedience to the polite invitation of Mr. 
Calhoun, we attended on the day and at the 
time specified, and witnessed the opening of 
said returns, examined the poll books, noted 
the number of votes for and against the single 
proposition submitted hy the schedule of the 
Constitution, and find the following to be the 
result : 


Constitution with Slavery : - 6,143 
Constitution with no Slavery - - 569 
Majority - - - - + 5,674 


More than one-half of this majority was cast 
at those very sparingly settled precincts in the 
Territory, two of them in the Shawnee Reserve, 
on lands not open for settlement, viz: 


Oxford, Johnson county : - 1,266 
Shawnee : : : : - 729 
Kickapoo, Leavenworth county - 1,017 

ne 


From our own personal knowledge of the 
settlements in and around the above places, we 
have no hesitation in eaying that the great 
bulk of these votes were fraudulent; and, 
taking into view other palpable but less im- 
portant frauds, we feel safe in saying, that of 
the whole votes polled, not over two thousand 
were legal votes polled by citizens of the Terri- 
tory. 

On the State ticket the vote as returned 
stands as follows: 


FREE*STATE. 
Smith, Roberts, Schuyler, Mead, Goodin, Parrot, 
Gov. Lt Gov. Sec. State. Treas. Auditor, Cong. 
6238 6310 6230 6248 6176 6623 
Returns received since. 

637 637 637 637 637 637 
6875 6947 6867 6885 6813 7260 
PRO-SLAVERY. 

6539 6440 6560 6508 6503 6568 
Returns received since. 

6 6 6 6 6 6 
6546 6446 6566 6514 6509 6574 
Free State majorities. 

330 601 301 371 304 696 


Of the votes polled by the Pro-Slavery ticket, 
the three very prolific precincts aboved quoted 
polled as follows: 


Oxford, Johnson county - + += 738 
Shawnee, Johnson county” - : - 889 
Kickapoo, Leavenworth county - - 952 

Aggregate- -+ - - + + 2679 


To which, if we add the manifest frauds in 
other places, we shall have an aggregate of 
more than 3,000. 

For the State Legislature, the vote elects as 
follows, counting, as above, all the fraudulent 
votes cast, viz: 

In the House of Representatives : 


Free State eee ote we congD 
Pro-Slavery - - - - 16 
In the Senate, the vote stood as follows: 
Free State es ee 
Pro-Slavery - 6 


[We give merely the aggregates. | 





scrip; at Dubuque, the Harbor Company have 


In Linn county, at the Mound City polls, the 








issued their notes, payable in one year; and 
the wants of Davenport and surrounding coun- 
try have been met hy tke issues of the “ Bank 
of Florence” and checks of Burrows & Pretty- 
man—the latter an old-established mercantile 
firm of undoubted solvency, and the former an 
ins'itution located in Nebraska, but really owned 
in Davenport. 


of “ money” are technically good—that is, they 
have real estate and other property enough 
to guaranty the final redemption of all their 





tad s 
Closes. by asking what he means to be a 
‘ question—“ In 1860, we shall see— 








romises. But their notes are only good at 
ome, and can be available to pay Easiera ob- 


The parties issuing both these descriptions | 


ballot-box was forcibly taken and destroyed by 
: &® mob under the command of Montgomery, 
, who professes to be a Free State man, after 
‘ about one hundred votes (all Free State) had 
‘ been cast, by which we lose two Representa- 
. tives and one Senator. 
| ‘Thus it will be seen that we have triumphed 
| against a most miserable and wicked appor- 
tionment and an election law designed to open 
the door to frauds, and under which frauds the 
most manifest and unmistakable have been 
perpetrated, to the extent of three or four thon- 
sand votes. ‘ 

This triumph was accomplished by a party 


ligations only by paying a premium of ten per ' 
cent, for Eastern notes, or sixteen per cent. for ; der a Consti'ution 





on the subject of voting ua- 
that they hate and loathe and 
abhor to the centre of their hearts, with a short 
and imperfect notice, that failed to reach many 
of the more distant districts. These causes 
together, it is safe to say, reduced the Free 
State vote to the extent of five thousand votes. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 
C. W. Baxcoox, 
President of the Council. 
G. W. Derrzier, 
Speaker of the House. 


St. Louis, Jan. 21.—The Democrat publishes 
the official returns of the recent Kansas elec- 
tions, over the signature of Governor Denver, 
as follows: Constitu'ion “ with Slavery” 6,143 ; 
“without Slavery” 5,069. At the election of 
the 4th instant, all the Free State officers were 
elected by an average majority of 415. The 
Sanate stands 13 Free State men to 6 Demo- 
crats; the House 29 Free State men to 15 
Democrats. The mejority against the Consti- 
tution, at the same election, was 10,220, the 
alleged frauds in Oxford, Shawnee, and Kicka- 
poo, being counted. 


LATEST FROM KANSAS. 


St. Louis, January 25.—A gentleman, from 
Leavenworth on the 20th, arrived here this 
evening. He travelled portions of the way with 
the bearer of dispatches from Calhoun to mem- 
bers of the Cabinet at Washington, the tenor of 
which, as derived from the messenger, is, that 
Calhoun rejected the returns sent to Gov. Den- 
ver instead of himself, on the ground that under 
the Lecompton schedule they are illegal. This 
gives the State officers to the Democrats, and 
also one majority to the Council on joint ballot. 

Mr. Stover, a Democratic member of the Leg 
islature, was shot in the stage, near Lawrence, 
and will probably die. 


greatly distracted 





For the National Era. 


HOW THE FRENCH ARE GOVERNED. 


Extract from a letter of a Washingtonian, 
dated Paris, December 23, 1857. 

An American coming to Paris is surprised 
to find how many methods are resorted to, for 
raising a revenue. Every article of food has to 
pay duty at the barriers before it is admitted 
into the city; and after its arrival, its distribu- 
tion, and often its price, are fixed by law. Every- 
thing is regulated by the Government, and the 
great aim appears to be, to have each trade 
and business so centralized as to be as much 
as possible under its control. There is not much 
chance for individual enterprise, as everything 
is done by means of joint stock companies. 
All the stock-jobbing is done by the Crédit Mo. 
bilier ; all the omnibuses in the city are owned 
by one company; and nearly all the hacks by 
another. And so they carry this system into 
every branch of business. Many of these com- 
panies are monopolies, for which they pay the 
city a handsome bonus. All the funerals in 
Paris are managed bya single company, called 
the “ Enterprise des Pompes Funébres,” which 
pays the Government 15 per cent. on the price 
of all articles furnished. The funerals are di- 
vided into seven classes, according to the price 
paid—the lowest costing about eighteen or 
twenty francs, and from that sum up to four 
or five thousand francs. 

I suppose there is not a better governed or 
more quiet community in the world than that 
of Paris, in ordinary times. The system is so 
perfect, that a man who grows up under it be- 
comes almost a machine. A Frenchman goes 
through the world in peace, and respects the 
rights of his neighbors, not from any moral 
considerations, but from the certainty that if he 
violates any of them he will be detected and 
punished. There is one subject which is a for- 
bidden topic of conversation to Frenchmen 
under their present rules, and that is, politics. 
In the cafés and restaurants you never hear a 
remark made about the Government, as it would 
subject one to arrest at any moment. A few 
days since, the newspaper “ La Presse” was 
suspended for six months on account of an arti- 
cle which appeared in its columns. 

I have been irying for some time to find out 
what has been the effect of the commercial crisis 
upon the manufacturing interests of France, 
but the facts are so completely concealed by 
the Government that I can learn nothing. A 
person living ir Paris, unless he bas unusual 
means of acquiring information, knows less of 
the actual condition of affairs than a merchant 
in New York or London. 

The other day, a man appeared at the Bourse, 
and said that half of the workmen in Lyons 
were out of employment, and had threatened 
violence unless they were supplied with bread. 
The man was immediately arrested and sen- 
tenced to a month’s imprisonment, and to pay 
a fine of one thousand francs, for “ maliciously 
circulating a false report.” 





Railroads of the United States. 
The following table of the number of miles 
opened, and cost of railroads in the United 


S:ates is compiled from the American Railway 
Guide: 


Miles 

opened. Expenditures. 
Maine : 5414 $17,963 667 
New Hampshire - - 6594 17 597.703 
Vermont : : - 65213 20523998 
Massachusetts = - - 1,283} 63384310 
Rhode Island : : 634 2,586,512 
Connecticut - : - 647% 24348963 





Total 6 N. E. States 3.617 $146 805,168 












































New York - - 2,700 $103,407,268 
New Jersey - : - 509% 24,825,970 
Pennsylvania - - 2,773} 135,166,609 
Delaware - : : 913 1,619,310 
Maryland - - + 793% 44,357,831 

Total 5 Middle States 6.893} $309.376.488 
Virginia . = 1,321$ $37,705,049 
North Carolina - - 675 11,126,486 
South Carolina - - 748} 17,601,944 
Georgia - - - 1,185$ 24,952,153 
Florida : : - 128 3,500,000 

Total 5 South’n States 4,0583 $94.885 632 
Alabama~ - : - 658% $15,253,771 
Mississippi - 177 5,515,609 
Louisiana - : - 335 11,032 362 
Texas : . - 147 5,000,000 
Arkansas - - - 383 775,000 
Tennessee - : - 887% 19,350,390 
Kentucky - : - 3043 10,197,414 

Total 7 S. W. States - 1.4384 $67 123,946 
Ohio : : - 2,7984 $106,043,338 
Indiana . : - 1,231 28,807,276 
Michigan - - - 999 30,390,853 
Illinois : : - 2,616 86,446,291 
Wisconsin - - - 718 19,295,872 
Iowa - + + 256 9,087,529 
Missouri =2- = - == )Sso217-—=—«:19, 140,247 

Total 7 N. W. States - 8,935} $299,205,371 
California - - - 223 . 750,000 

Grand total -  - 25,965} $918,146,600 








Miles. 
Total length of lines, as opened - 25,9653 
Total length of lines, as projected - 35,137 


The new roads fully opened to business in 
1857, were— 


Miles. Mikes, 
New England - 73 | Northwestern - 747 
Middle States - 328 | California - none. 
Southern - - - 412 aes 
Southwestern - 645 Total miles - 2,205 


The following table shows the progress of 
American railways since the first one was 
opened in this country: 








Years. Miles. | Years. Miles. 
1828, Jan.1 - 31844 - - 4,311 
Gera Sc © 
1830 - : 41 | 1846 . - 4,870 
1831 - - 54 | 1847 - - 5,336 
1832 - - 1381 |1848 - - 6,682 
1833 - - 67011849 - - 6,350 
1834 - - 762 11850 - - 1,355 
1835 : - 918 | 1851 - - 9,090 
1836 : - 1,102 | 1852 - - 11,631 
1837 - -1,412 {1853 - - 13,370 
1838 - - 1,843 [1854 - - 16.038 
1839 - . 1900 {1855 - ~- 18864 
1840 - -2,167 |1856 - ~- 21,069 
1841 - -3,319 }1857 - - 24,476 
1842 : - 3,877 | 1858, Jan. 1- 25,965 
1843. «= 4174 








FURTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


_ New York, Jan, 24.—The Europa brings no 
tidings of the Ariel, the safety of which is now 
involved in serious doubt, from the fact that 
she was never regarded as a thorough sea-go- 
ing vessel, She was built for the California 
trade, and scarcely capable of contending with 
the Sesstoons gales reported by the recent ar- 
rivals, 

The general intelligence from Europe is the 
most important for several months, embracing 
India news, important financial and commercial 
intelligence, and the decease of & number 
of prominent personages. 

The European Times says the Indian news 
startled the whole country. Annexed is the of- 
ficial dispatch : 

“ Malta, Jan. 6.—The steamer Caradoc has 
arrived, with important intelligence from India. 
General Havelock died on the 25th November, 
of dysentery, brought on by exposure and anx- 
iety. Onthe 27th November, an affair took 
place near Cawnpore, between General Wind- 
bam’s division and the Gwalior mutineers, in 
which the British troops retreated, with the total 
loss of the tents of the sixty-fourih, the eighty. 
second, and eighty-eighth regiments, three thou- 
sand in number, which were entirely burned 
by the enemy. The sixty-fourth regiment is 
reported as nearly cut up.” 

A message received by the Governor General, 
from Sir Colin Campbell, on the 7th of Decem- 
ber, contains an account of the previous action, 
fought by him, with the Gwalior contingent, 
near Cawnpore, in which the latter was totally 
defeated, with the loss of sixteen guns, twenty- 
siX Carriages of different sorts, an immense 
quantity of ammunition, stores, grain, bullocks 
and the whole baggage of their force. The 
British loss was insignificant. One officer only 
was killed, viz: Lieut. Salmon. All the women, 
children, sick, &c., from Lucknow, had arrived 
in safety at Alahabad. 

The Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary contains 
a deeply interesting detailed account of the de- 
fence of Lucknow, being the official report of 
Brigadier English. The privations endured by 
the heroic garrison, and partioularly by the 
ladies, were fearful. 

The London Gazette, in reviewing the above 
news, says: “ The Gwalior contingent is known 
to have been the most formidable body of troops 
in arms against the British Government in 
India. It was a disciplined, effective force of 
8,000 men, complete in organization and de- 
tails, The blow which has been struck by Sir 
Colin Campbell has probably scattered this 
formidable force, on which the insurgents of 
Certral India chiefly relied. The commander- 
in-chief will now be enabled to operate againat 
the Oude insurgents, of whom he will doubtless 
give as good an account as he has of the Gwal- 
ior mutineers.”’ 

It is rumored that an Indian loan of six to 
eight millions will be proposed immediately on 
the assembling of Parliament. 

The total bullion in the bank of England is 
£12,113,009, and a reduction of the rate of 
interest to five per cent. is shortly anticipated. 
The London Times of the 9:h says that choice 
paper is negotiated at 44 a 5 per cent , and loans 
on Government securities at 3 per cent. Con- 
sols had advanced 1 per cent. during the week. 
There were no failures in connection with the 
American trade, and few anywhere. 

The continental advices were very encour- 
aging. 

The produce markets in all directions were 
active, at higher prices. Cotton closed less 
buoyant, in consequence of Manchester not 
—~ rie fully to the improvement at Liver- 
pool. 

The papers contain extended obituary notices 
of Generals Havelock, Radetzky, Reschid Pa- 
cha, and Madame Rachel. The latter died at 
her estate of Cannes, aged thirty-eight. Short- 
ly before her decease, she divided her fortune 
equally between her children and her parents. 
Her funeral took place at Paris on Saturday. 

Field Marshal Radetzky, the Wellington of 
Austria, died at Milan on the 5th, of paralysis 
of the lungs, aged ninety. 

Reschid Pacha, Grand Vizier of Turkey, died 
of apoplexy on the 6th. The Times says that 
in his death Turkey lost an able administra- 
tor—one who was capable of retrieving her 
finances, exteading her commerce, and whose 
high position made it easy for the Cabinet to 
deal with the rival pretensions of European 
Powers. 

All hopes of the recovery of the King of 
Prussia had disappeared. He has lost his in- 
teiiect, and rumor says that he will abdicate in 
favor of Prince Frederick, as the latter is about 
to marry the Princess Royal of England. She 
will, in the event of his abdication, become 
Queen of Prussia. 


The Lost Steamship Pacific. 

The bottle picked up.—Some time since, we 
published an account of the discovery of a 
bottle which had floated ashore on the coast 
of France, containing a paper purporting to 
have been written by a passenger on board the 
Collins steamship Pac:fic, just as she was going 
down. This story was supposed to be a hoax, 
but there is another chapter of it. The editor 
of the Norwalk (Conn.) Gazette, believing that 
the paper was written by Legrand Smith, of 
Norwaik, a passenger on the steamer, wrote at 
once to a friend in Paris, Dr. Evane, to make 
inquires about the affair, and especially the 
handwriting of the note found. By the Africa 
an auswer was received, in which Dr. Evans 
says that he feels there can be no doubt about 
it. He had obtained possession of the slip of 
paper found, and states the circumstances as 
follows : 

“T was on a professional visit to the Empress 
the other day ; and in conversation mentioned 
the subject, in which she became most intense- 
ly interested. Tae Emperor here entering, the 
Empress said: *‘ My dear, Dr. Evans has been 
telling me of the possibility of ascertaining the 
fate of the Pacific;’ then repeating what I 
had said regarding the receipt of your letter, 
&c. The Emperor, who is a man of noble 
heart, at once entered into the details of the 
subject. Upon my relating it to him, he said 
it interested him exceedingly, and he would 
immediately send for the scrip of paper. He 
being a very prompt man, and fall of kindly 
feeling, did eo, and sent me, directed by him- 
self and sealed with his own private stamp, the 
said paper, which I now have in my possession, 
and which is acknowledged, by all who have 
seen it, to be an American’s handwriting. It 
is hastily written in pencil. 

“ Now I wish to obtain, through you, his own 
handwriting, to compare with what I have, as 
of course I cannot cend you the original, but 
will have a fac simile taken, if possible, to 
send you.” y ; 

The Gazette anticipates that further investi- 
gation will decide the question, beyond doubt, 
as to the genuineness of this curious waif. The 
friends of the lost Smith are, as may be ex- 
pected, greatly interested in the result. 


The Portsmouth (Va.) Zranscript has the 
following account of a shocking affair, which 
was briefly alluded to yesterday, as having oc- 
curred in Gates county, N. C. 

“On Monday afternoon, 8 negro man belong- 
ing to Mr. Seth Benton, of North Carolina, who 
had been hired out to work on a railroad, was 
to have left Holy Neck, in Nansemond county, 
on that day, with a number of others, for the 
place of his labor, but on the departure of the 
gang he managed to be left behind. Shortly 
after, he proceeded to the house of Mra. Hol- 
land, a widow lady, whom he murdered. He 
then went towards the residence of Mr. Whit- 
well Jones, but meeting him a short distance 
from his house, killed him also, and with a 
large club mangled his head in a shocking 
manner. He afterwards made for the house of 
Mr. Uriah Rawls, where he would doubtless 
have destroyed a whole family, had they not 
been apprised of hiscoming. Mr. Rawls went out 
with a double-barreled gun, and as the negro 
approached he fired, but the charge being of 
small shot, it did not stop him, and Mr. Rawls 
discharged the other barrel with no better et- 
fect. The savage then pursued him, and was 
just upon his heels, when Mr. Rawls suddenly 
turned and struck him a severe blow with the 
breech of the gun, which felled him to the 
ground apparently lifeless. He, however, re- 
vived in a short time, arcse and ran across an 
adjoining fie'd, when he discovered another 
woman, Mre. Rowel, but she succeeded in ma- 
king her escape from him. By this time the 
alarm had spread through the neighborhod, and 
the negro was pursued by eeveral persons well 
armed. He made for the swamp, and attempt- 
ed to hide himself, but was finaly overtaken 
and shot. The excitement created in all that 
region was intense. The news spread rapidly 
from house to house, and it was supposed that 
s general insurrection had commenced, Mes- 
sengers were sent in various directions. The 
peopleturned out in large numbers, and repaired 
in haste to the several points where it was 
supposed their services might be needed. 





It appears from a journal of a European 
traveller that a new and feartal mode of execu- 
tion has been adopted by the King of Delhi. 
The instrument and process are thus described : 

“A box, each side of which is fifteen feet 
square, is constructed of timber eighteen inches 
thick, dovetailed together and braced with iron 
rods. The outside of the bottom of the box is 
covered with a plate of beaten iron, one inch 
in thickness. The interior is filled with per- 
fect cubes of granite, weighing in the aggregate 
several thousand tons, A machine is erected 
after the manner of an ordinary pile-driver, but 
of course on an enormous ecale, and of tremen- 
doue strength. The mass is raised by powerful 
machinery, cast in Birmingham for the express 
Purpose, though it is to be presumed that the 
machinist by whom it was furnished had no 
idea of the horrid purpose for which it was 
intended. The human victim is placed upon 
a block of granite, of a corresponding surface, 
buried in the earth immediately beneath the 
enormous mass, and covered with a plate of 
iron, Ata signal given by the vicramadack, 
the executioner touches a spring, the mass falla, 
and the victim, crushed at once, is suddenly an- 
nibilated and spread out like a sheet of paste- 
board! The huge weight being again raised, 
the flattened body is withdrawn and dried in 
the sun. When completely prepared, it is hung 
over the wall of a public building, there to serve 
as & warning to the multitude.” 


The probable expense of the Utah expedi- 
tion may be judged of by the estimate yesterday 
submitted for subsistence stores of the Utah 
expedition for eight months. This item, small 
in comparison with transportation and other 
expenses, is over & million and a quarter. The 
estimate referred to is based on ihe army or- 
ders of the 11th cf January, and provides for 
eight thousand souls in the expedition, about 
five thousand six huadred of which will be 
troops. The present expedition, civil and mil- 
itary, embracing steamers, employeeg, servants 
&c., numbers about three thousand, and the 
transportation, and subsistence for the same, 


up to the present time, amounts to a large 
sum—how much we may know when the deti- 


ciency bill shall be reported. 


The Colonization Society have recommended 
to the Government, as a means for promoting 
the suppression of the slave trade, the employ- 
ment of more steamers on the coast of Africa, 
The officers of the 
United States navy employed on the coast of 
Africa have urgently recommended the same. 
The British Government employs some steam- 
ers of great swiftness and light draft for that 
purpose, and one of them has recently captured 
no less than six slavers, some of them Amer- 


instead of sailing ships. 


ican. 


From a notice of Surgeon General Lawson’s 
report in the American Journal of the Medical 
Sciences, it is ascertained that the tallest men 
enlisted in the United States army are from the 
State of Georgia, where, out of one hundred 
enlisted, thirty were six feet and over; while 
the shortest men are from New York, where 
only four out of one hundred were six feet. 
The tallest recruit from Georgia was six feet 
six and a half inches, and the mean height of 
the recruits thence was five feet eight’ inches. 
The tallest enlisted man from New York was 
six feet one and a half inches, and the mean 
height of New York recruits was five fect six 
inches. The Southern and Western Siates pro- 
duce the tallest men, and the Middle and East- 


ern States the shortest. 


The Philadelphia Bulletin learns from in- 
quiry into the condition of the ice-houses along 
the Schuylkill, that, with some rare exceptions, 
The lar- 
gest establishment has only about four hundred 


but little stock remains on hand. 


tons; some have five or six tons each, while 
others have none at all. 
In the New York ice-houses, the stock rare- 


ly, if ever, runs out; and it is not unusual to 
find ice in them that is four or five years old. 


They have.on hand, now, about half a supply. 
The Bos'on ice-dealers propose sending out 


steam-tugs to the Banks, for the purpose of tow- 
ing in a few icebergs, to fill their ice houses. 
The Bostonians are an ingenious people, and, 
having many local advantages that New York- 


ers have not, know how to improve them. 


Both branches of the Virginia Legislature 
have passed a bill providing for the conveyance 
to the State of Virginia of the birthplace of 
Washingion, and the home and graves of his 
The adoption of this 
measure may be regarded as a patriotic prelude 
to the consummation of the noble enterprise in 
which the Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association 
is engaged. The bill appropriates $5,000, to 
enclose the places with an iron fence, and to 
erect substantial tablets, to “commemorate 
for the rising generation these notable gpots,”’ 


progenitcrs in America. 


as required by Lewis W. Washington, ia his 


offer of conveyance. 
M. Gaillardet, writing from Paris to the Cour 
rier des Etats Unis, says: 


“The diplomatic record has heen enlivened 
by the accounts given in letters from Berlin of 
the mode of life of Mr. Wright, the new minis- 
ter of the United States at the Prussian Court. 


As he belongs to the Temperance Society, he 


ives nothing to drink but water to his guests 
g fal 


when he invites them to dine. 


himself to purchase his simple food.” 


Detroit, Jan. 21.—An extra session of the 
State Legislature convened yesterday at Lan- 
sing. The exigencies demanding a special ses- 
sion, as stated in the Governor’s message, were: 


A revision of the judicial districts of the State, 


go as to include certain counties which have 


been left destitute of means for the collection 
of debts and punishment of crimes; some 


provision for deficiencies in the finances of the 
State, which he proposes to meet by a tempora- 


ry loan of $50,000, and, if necessary, the issue 


and sale of new stocks sufficient to redeem those 


falling due this year. He also recommends an 


appropriation for repairs to the St. Marie ship 


canal, made necessary by damages sustained 
during the past navigation season. 


the price of public lands, and condemns the 
action of the Federal Government relating to 
Kansas affairs. 


The work on the United States steam frigate 


Niagara, at the Brooklyn navy yard, is being 
prosecuted with unequalled vigor. Her decks 
present a perfect hive of carpenters, caulkers, 
riggers, &c., all actively engaged in their re- 
spective vocations; while below, in her engine- 
room, engineers are busy night and day, ma- 
king such alterations and repairs in her machin- 
ery as will better facilitate, both in time and 
speed, her coming undertaking of laying the 
Atlantic submarine cable. She is likewiee 
being thoroughly cauiked outside as far as the 
water-line. o fact it seems, from present in- 
dications, that every precaution will be taken, 
by the officers in charge of the work of refitting 
her, to remedy every possible evil that she may 
have had before, and at once fit her for her 
coming mission in the spring, without her hav- 
ing to undergo the inconveniences that -were 
conseqnent on her previous bad internal ar- 
rangement. 


From the report of the State Auditor of 
Towa for the fiscal year ending Nov. 1, 1857, 
we learn that the receipts into the State Treas- 
ury for that period, including the amount on 
hand at the commencement of the year, were 
$255,327.75. The disbursements during the 
same time were $241,145.05, leaving a balance 
in the Treasury of $14,182.70. The total lia- 
bilities of the State are $293,843.98. Estima- 
ted resources for 1857 and 1858, $953,771.96 ; 
estimated expenditures for the same time, 
$523,412.70; leaving a balance in the Treasury 
of $430,359.06. The taxable property of the 
State, in 1857, was assessed at $210,044,583 ; 
in 1856 it was $164,394,413. 

Col. Benton appears on the avenue almost 
every afternoon, between four and five o'clock. 
He sits as erect upon his beautiful jet black 
horse as he did twenty years ago. His literary 
labors seem to have invigorated him physically 
and mentally. He continues to work indusiri- 
ously, as he says, because idleness is 80 tire- 
some. The remarkable powers of his memory 
are not impaired at all by his great age. The 
impetuosity of his character still bursts forth 
when a subject interesting to him is introduced. 
The bright eye, compressed lip and clenched 
hand raired, remind one of Old Ballion of the 
Senate, and cause regret that he is not there 
now to influence its action, as of old, with his 
inflexible will and clear judgment.— Washing- 
ton Letter. 


He sets before 
them dishes of maiz2, which is compared to 
the black broth of the Spartans, and much 
amusement is aff.rded by his going to market 


The Gov- 
ernor approves the action of the commissioner 
of the land office in withholding the ewamp 
lands from gale, and favors the reduction of 


LS 








Harvisburg, Jan. 21.—Both branches of the 
Legislature adjourned early to-day, to give the 
members an opportunity to escort Ex-Governor 
Pollock to the cars, on his departure for home 
at noon. The members of the new Administra- 
tion, and of both Houses, waited on the Ex- 
Governor at his lodgings, and bid him farewell. 
He made an appropriate and feelin parting 
address to all present, before his | Rare 
He was esco to the cars, and took his de- 
parture amid many manifestations of respect. 
An excellent feeling was evinced between the 
outgoing and incoming Administrations, and 
the usual courtesies were extended. 
There is a bill before the New York Legisla- 
ture, of which the following is the substance: 
Section 1. No grant, transfer, bond, note, 
bill of exchange, contract, or agreement, or 
loan or forbearance of any money, goods, or 
things in action, shall be void by reason of any 
paying or receiving, or agreeing to pay, such 
rate of interest as the parties may agree upon.’ 
Sxc. 2. That in all cases where the rate of 
interest is not mentioned, it shall be deemed 
and taken at the rate of 7 per cent. 
Sec. 3. No more than 7 cent. to be 
charged on any judgment rendered after date 
of rendition. 


On Tuesday morning, the works of Russell & 
Erwin, the extensive hardware manufacturers, 
at New Britain, reeamed business. They re- 
commence with 200 hands, which number will 
be increased if business warrants it. This was 
the first sound of a factory whistle heard iv 
New Britain for about two months, and they 
have quite a number cf factories there. The 
sign is encouraging for better times.— Hartford 
Times, Jan. 20. 


According to a Parliamentary return, it ap- 
pears that in 1856 the number of seamen and 
boys flogged in Her Majesty’a navy was 1,397 ; 
the total number of lashes inflicted was 44,492 ; 
the highest number given to any culprit was 50, 
and the lowest 1. The greatest amount of 
flogging appears to have taken place on board 
the Royal Albert, in which ship twenty-one 
seamen received 900 lashes. 


A letter to the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, dated Havana, January 9, says: “Santa 
Anna arrived here several days since, incognito, 
and we are not advised of his farther plans. 
He has not been in public, and there is a mys- 
terious silence about the matter that puzzles 
the curious in Mexican affairs. It is not gene- 
rally believed that he is here; but I have the 
knowledge from an undoubted source. Per- 
haps the original plan is not entirely given up 
as to the invasion of Mexico, and the old chief 
is to bear the rallying standard for Spanish sat- 
isfaction; while, with Spanish aid, he may 
once more guide the fortunes of Mexico and 
recuperate his own, which have been somewhat 
wasted by several years’ idleness. Whatever 
may be the cause of this secret visit and con- 
cealed residence among us, it may be well that 
those most interested should know of the fore- 
shadow, looking certainly towards Mexico, and 
a recall by his faction, whose agents have been 
busy in this quarter for the last year or more.” 


During the recent session of the Mississippi 
Conference, at Brandon, Bishop Early present- 
ed the resolutions of the Alabama Cenference, 
recommending the striking out of the general 
rule against “selling men, women, and chil- 
dren,” &c. The Conference cx red in the 
amendment by a vote of seventy to seven. 








MARRIAGES, 


In Washington city, on the 21st of January, 
by the Rev. T.N. Haskell, James L. Gray, 
Esq., of Texas, to Miss CaTHeRine, daughter of 
James Clephane, Esq., of the former place. 

In Washington city, on the 5th of January, 
by the Rev. G@. W. Samson, Mr. Arrnur 
WirTzLEseN to Miss Isapgetua Cup.uirr, all of 
this city. 





Bronchitis and Cough, which so often termi- 
nate fatally in our northern latitudes, are easily 
arrested in a majority of caces, if recourse be 
had to the Wild Cherry preparation of Dr. Wis- 





Pork, Prime - 13.25 @13.50 
Beef, Meas - - 19.50 (@20.60 


tar. Abundant evidence of this fact has been 
given. 44 
MARKETS. 
BALTIMORE MAREET, 

Carefully prepared to Tuesday, January 26,188. 
flour, Howard Street - - - $4.62 @ 0.00 
flour, City Milla- - - - - 4.563@ 000 
Rye Flour - - - ee 3.00 @ 3.26 
Cora Meal - - - + + + + 3.25 @ 0.00 
Wheat, white - - - + - + LJ13 1.30 
Wheat,red - - - © » «+ « 1.05 e 111 
Corn, white- - - +++ + 58 @ 60 
Corn, yellow + + + + + « 56 60 
Rye, Pennsylvania - - + + 15 78 
Rye, Virginia - - - - +--+ 68 70 
Oats, Maryland and Virginia: 30 (@ 32 

. | Oats, Pennsylvania - - - 34 @ 35 
Clover Seed - s+ 5.60 @ 5.75 
Timothy Seed - +e 3.00 3.78 
Hay, Timothy - © + + « 16.00 @20.00 
Hops- - - - 2 e 7 14 
Potatoes, Mercer- + «= - 1.30 1.40 
Bacon, Shoulders. + - « 74@ 72 
Bacon, Sides <- 82 0 
Bacon, Hams - ese 10o@ il 
Pork, Mess- «+ . 14.75 Bo0.00 


Lard, in barrels . 9@ 10} 
Lard, in kegs - “ 00 @ 00 
Wool, Unwashed “ 00 00 
Wool, Washed - . 00 00 
Wool, Pulled - 2s 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, common + - 00 @ 00 
Wool, Fleece, fine - + - 00 00 
Wool, Choice Merino - - 00 ¢ 60 
Butter, Western, in kegs - 124(q@ 14 
Butter, Roll « «+ + «= « 18 @ 22 
Cheese - = © = 2 «© 9@q 10 
Qoffee, Bio. + + « « « 84 9} 
Coffee, Java «+ + + « « 16 17 


WEW YORK MARKET, 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, January 26, 1658, 


Flour, State brands - - - - $425 ~ 430 
flour, State brands, extra: - 445 @ 4.60 
Flour, Western + + + + + 4.25 @ 4.46 
Flour, Southern - - + + + 450 @ 5.00 
Bye Flour - « - « «+ = + 3.00 (4 4.00 
Corn Meal - - + + + + = 3.00 3.50 
Wheat, white - - - - + + 135 @ 1.38 
Wheat, red - » + = + + + 0,00 0.00 
Corn, whites = + + «© © = 67 70 
Corn, yellow + + = + + + 63 65 
Ryo . « . . '" © #@ @« 70 00 
Oats . - . . . ~ . * . 42 45 
Clover Seed + + + +» « = 8,50 9.00 
Timothy Seed = - + + «© - 225 259 
Hay ~~ & 2 0° @- 68° 2 * 65 "5 
Hops- - + «© © © © # « 5 8 
Bacon, Shoulders - + + = 6 63 
Bacon, fiides - «+ + «+ © + 10 00 
Bacon, Hama + - + + « - 8 83 
Pork, Mess» + » © + « «© 14.75 @15.00 
Pork, Prime - + + + + «+ 11.75 @12.00 
Beef - - « « «© © « « « 9,00 (10.00 
Lard,in barrels - - + + + 8} 93 
Lard,inkegs - - - +++ Il 00 
Butter, Western - - © + = ll 16 
Butter, State ‘6 ..& «4, * * 14 20 
Cheese a «2 «@ & © ® 6 8 
Coffee, Bio *. * er @ ee 2 8} 103 
Coffee, Java - +--+ + + 15} 16 
Wool, Unwashed: - - + = 00 00 
Wool, Washed- - - + + = 00 00 
Wool, Pulled - - > + - = 00 00 
Wool, Fleece,common+- - - 00 60 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - - + 00 00 
Iron, Scotch, Pig- - - - - 28.00 @28.50 
Lime, Rockland - - + + + 1.20 0.00 
Lime, common 65 @ 00 





WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


Proofs of the great superiority of Dr. Wistar’s Balsam 
poor in from all parts of the country. 
Oxrorp, New Haven Co., Conn., Jan. 4. 

Dear Sin: Having witnessed the effects of Wietar's 
Balsam of Wild Cherry, in the case of one of my neigh- 
bors, whe has been for several years seriously afflicted 
with the Phthisic, general Pulmonary Weakness, Bleed- 
ing of tae Lungs, etc., I have been induced to ask you to 
send me some of the medicine. My neighbor, referred to 
above, lately had a violent attack of Bleeding at the 
Lungs, and distress in breathing. He tried a bottle of the 
Wild Cherry, which has produced a most salutary and 
favorable effect. Athis instance, and several others la- 
boring under like complaints, I have been induced to 
make this request.- By attending to the above immedi- 
ately, you will obligé the afflicted, and also 
Yours, 

HENRY DUNHAM. 


> None genuine, unless signed I. BUTTS on the 
wrapper. 44 
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THE NATIONAL ERA, 
Washington, D. C, 

G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR ; 

JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE TWELFTH VOLUME, 
BEGINNING JANUARY 1, 1858, 


The National Fra is an uncompromising 

opponent of Slavery and the Slave Power; an 

advocate of personal, civil, and religious liber- 

ty, without regard to race or creed; a foe to all 

secret combinations to control the Ballot-Box, 

whether under the direction of priests or lay- 
men, and to all measures directly or indirectly 
countenancing proscription on account of birth- 
place or religion; a friend of Temperance, the 
Homestead, and all reforms calculated to secure 
to Labor its just consideration, recompense, and 
political weight, and to Trade, its Natural Free- 
dom, in virtue of which every man has a right 
to buy and sell in whatever market he pleases. 
It regards Slavery, and the issues involved 
in it, as forming the great Political Question of 
the Day; taking the ground, that Slavery, from 
its necessities, instincts, and habits, is perpetu- 
ally antagonistic to Freedom and Free Labor, 
and unchangeably aggressive; that its work- 
ings can be counteracted only by 8 permanent 
system of measures; and it therefore has sup- 
ported, and will continue to support, the Re- 
publican Party, so long as it shall be true to 
Freedom, holding itee!f, however, perfectly in- 
dependent, at liberty to approve or condemn 
whatever may accord or conflict with its oft- 
avowed principles. 

It presents weekly a summary of General 
News and Political Intelligence, keeps @ rec- 
ord of the Proceedings of Congress, ahd is the 
repository of a large portion of the most im- 
portant speeches delivered in that body. 

Its Foreign and Domestic Correspondence is 
carefully provided for, and ita Literary Miscel- 
lany, chiefly original, being supplied by many 
of the best writers of the country, makes it em- 
phatically a Paver ror THE Famuny. 

My subscribers have stood by the Era hand- 
somely. No paper can boast warmer or more 
steadfast friends. They have not forgotten 
that, whatever the claims and merits of other 
papers, the Fra, in the face of imminent perils, 
was the pioneer to Freedom of the Press in this 
slaveholding District, and has been for eleven 
years the only journal at the seat of the Fed- 
eral Government, representing the sentiments 
of the Free States on the great Queation of the 
Country, the only journal through which their 
loyal representatives in Congress could find 
voice and vindication. They have not forgot- 
ten, nor will they forget, that while papers en- 
gaged in the same Cause elsewhere, have 
strong local interests to rely upon, and the pa- 
pers printed here, opposed to our Cause, thrive 
through the patronage of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Hra is uniformly proscribed by that 
Government, and its legal right to official ad- 
vertisements denied, while, so far from having 
the support, it is constantly subjectec to the 
opposition, of strong local interests; so that ita 
only dependence is upon those enlightened 
friends of Freedom, all over the country, who 
appreciate the necessity of maintaining such a 
sentinel on the outpost of Freedom. 


G@. BAILEY. 
Washington, D. C., November 1, 1857. 
TERMS. 
Single copy, one year - - - - $2 
Three copies, cne year - - - - 56 
Ten copies, one year - - - 15 
Single copy, six months - + 1 
Five copies, six months- - - - 6 
Ten copies, six months - - 8 


y@e~ Payments always in advance. 

VoLunTary agents are entitled to retain fifty 
cents commission on each yearly, and twenty- 
five cents on each semi-yearly, subscriber, ex- 
cept in the case of Clubs. 

A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle 
the person making it up to a copy for six 
months; a Club of ten, at $15, to a copy for 
one year. 

To voluntary agents will also be sent, if they 
desire it, a copy of the bound volume of Facts 
Sor the People. 

When a Club of subscribers has been for- 
warded, additions may be made to it on the 
same terms. It is not necessary that the sub- 
scribers to a Club should receive their papers 
at the same post office. 

yeas A Club may be made up of either new 
or old subscribers. 

ges Money may be forwarded by mail, at 
my risk. Large amounts can be remitted in 
drafts, on New York or Baltimore; smaller 
amounts in gold, or in the notes of solvent 
banks, especially of the banks of New York or 
New England, excepting Rhode Island. 

Address G. Battery, Washington, D.C., Edé 
tor of Naticnal Era. 


A NEW COUNTERFEIT DETECTOR. 


About the most useful thing that any person in busi- 
ness can have in these times, is a correct and reliable 
Counterfeit Detector and Wank Note List. This wantis 
now to be supplied. Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers 


have just commenced the publication of * Peterson's Phiil- 
adedphia Counterfeit Detector and Bank Note List"—a 
monthly guarto publication, which contains ali the in- 
format'oa that can be obtained in regard io aj) Counter- 
feits, Broken Banks, and the rates of d scounton ail the 
Bank Notes of the country. Messrs. Drexel & Co.. the 


well-known Bankers and Brokers, of this city, wil su- 
pervise it, and make the corrections in each number of 
the list, so that ii may be perfeetly relied on; while the 
well-known house of E. W. Clark & Co., Commission, 
Stock, and Exchange Brokers, will correct the S:ock 
List Not being intended to subserve the purpose of any 
banking house, as most of the Detecto.s do, it will be a 
useful and reliable publicat‘on to the wholesale business 
community, and we would advise all of our readers to 
remit the price of one year’s subscription to the publish- 
ets at once for it. The price is but ONE DOLLAR a 
yeor. ToClubs, Four copies for $3 00; or Ten copies for 
#700; or Twenty-five copies for $1500. Address all 
Orders to rr. B PEYTERSON & BROTHERS, 
57 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 





THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 
A POPULAR DICTIONARY OF GENERAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 
EDITED BY 
George Ripley and Charles A. Dana, 
Assisted by a numerous but select Corps of Writers. 


This work will be published exclus'vely by subscri 
tion, in fifteen large Svo volumes, each containing 780 
two-column pages. Vol. J, now ready, containing over 
3,000 originally written articles. will be sent by mail, to 
any address, iree of postage. Price per volume, cloth, 
$3; Livrary style. leather, $3.50; half morocco, $4; haif 
Russia, extra, $4.60 

In order that a large circulation may be given to this 
work, the publishers also issue it in twenty-five cent 
numbers, conta‘ning : ixty-four pages each, and $1 parts 
containing 256 pages each. (Every fourth number, and 
each $1 part containing a steel plate portrrit of some dis- 
tinguished man.) Those who preter paying for the work 
at the rate of 25 cents, $1, or $3. at a time, will be enabled 
to do so; a desideratum which meets with ready response 
from very many, aud which itis thought a person of mod- 
erate means will avail himself of. 
Now is the time to register one’s name for this great 


ork. 

HOW TO OBTAIN THE CYCLOPAEDIA. 
1. By applying to the nearest regular constituted ageny 
in a city or town, or hand the name to a bookseller. 
2. By remitting to the publishers the amount for one 
volume or more, or for one or more $1 purts, or for one or 
more numbers. See prives above. Immediately upon 
receipt of the money, the book will be sert, free of post- 
age, in strong wrappers, to any address within 3,000 miles 
in the United Siates. 


Away of procuring the Cyclopedia for nothing. 
Form a club of four, and remit the price of four bookes 
in cloth, or numbers, or parts, when a copy will be sent to 
the getter up of the cub, (at his expense for carriage.) or, 
for ten subscribers. in clo.h, eleven copies will be sent at 
our expense for carriage. 


TO CLERGYMEN AND MINISTERS. 


Clergymen and ministers may obtain a copy for nothing, 
by obtaining four subscribers among their eungregations, 
and remitting us the amount of the four volumes I, in 
cloth, four Parts 1, or four numbers I to V, (subject to the 
expense of carriage.) For ten subscribers, eleven copies 
in cloth will be sent free of expense. 

TO AGENTS. 
No work will so amply reward the exertions of agents. 
By engaging, they can be assured of a steady income 
during the progress of te pub.ication Our liberal lerms 
will be made known on application to the publishers. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 

578 316 and 348 Broadway, New York. 





SLOAN’S OCEAN SANATIVE. 
PREPARED FROM SEA PLANTS. 


Discovered while-in pursuit of health on the sea shore. 
Recommended by eminent men all over the country. 
This pleasant mec icine will cure old, obsunate. and long- 
standing chronic ciseases, viz: general physical pros- 
tration, nervous irritability, torpor of the ve 
dyspepsia, costiveners, pain in the — : 
vision, vertigo, los: of muscular power, paralyeis, wes k~ 
ness of the back and lower extremitie-, pain in the chert 
cough, rheumatic neuralgia and mercurial affec.ions, an 
all complaints where the bleod is in an impure slaie, or 
where the vitul powers are diminished; and as a remedy 
i ed recoveries from fevers, it has not 
Id. sousvess biess the day ee be- 
j this mstchless Sanative. Iiis pie- 
eer ecqsaintet elena, by an experie ncedpharmsceu- 
paees t concentrated form, and is a tate, sure, aud 
pan t medicine; a package lasts from iwo to four 
Jdom fails of giving entre sutiefaction. 
— oy et it. knclose $2. and direct to A SLOAN, 
Lockport, Niagara county, New York, ard the return 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 


KANSAS AND THE LECOMPTON CONSTITU- 
TION. 


SPEECH OF HON, |, WASHBURN, JR., 
Of Maine, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Janvary 7, 1858. 





Mr. Chairman, I have nothing to say at this 
time about the neutrality laws or William 
Walker. I shall speak to-day of Kansas and 
the Lecompton Constitution. On the 30th day 
ef May, A. D. 1854, the memorable act, entitled 
“An act to organize the Territories of Nebraska 
and Kansas,” was passed by the Congress of the 
United States. Among its provisions was the 
following: , 

“ That the Constitution, and all laws of the United 
States which are not locally inappticable, shall have the 
same force and effect within the said Territory of Kansas 
as elsewhere witnin the United States, except the eighth 
sec.ion of the act preparatory to the admission of Mis- 
souri into the Union, approved March 6tn, 1620, which, 
being incouasistent with the principle of non-intervention 
by Congress with Slavery in the States and Territories, 
as recognised by the legislation of 1950, commonly eall- 
ed the compromise measures, is hereby declared inope- 
rative and void; it being the true intent and meaning of 
this act not to legislaie Slavery into any Territory or 
State, nor to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the peo 
ple thereof perfect'y free to form and regulate their do- 
mestic institutions in their own way, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States: Provided, That nothiug 
herein contained shall be construed 'o revive or put in 
force any law or regulation wnich may have existed 
prior to the act of March 6th, 1850, either protecting, es- 
lablishing, prohibiting, or abolishing Slavery.” 

This doctrine of non-intervention by Congress 
in respect to Slavery in the Territories—to its 
inventor, (for it was a new thing under the 
sun,) the present Secretary of State, if not to 
the country, the direful spring of unnumbered 
woes—was founded upon the assumption, that 
with the people of the Territories resided the 
right to manage their own affairs, to regulate their 
social, domestic, and local concerns in their own 
way. It was asserted that this right had been 
practically conceded to them in reference to all 
local and domestic questions but one—that of 
Slavery. And it was maintained that the inter- 
vention of Congress in respect to this single 
question of Slavery was invidious, unjust, and 
unconstitutional, and ought to be terminated by 
a solemn declaration and abnegation by Con- 
gress; so that, hereafter, in all sections of the 
country, it should be distinctly understood that 
the people of the Territories are to be left “to 
form and regulate their domestic institutions ”— 
all of them—“in their own way;” that they 
should be as free to decide in reference to Sla- 
very as other questions, and be governed by one 
and the same rule concerning all of them. To 
show that I have stated correctly the grounds 
upon which this provision of the Kansas-Nebras- 
ka act was advocated or defended by those who 
voted for it, I will read some brief extracts from 
the speeches of leading Democrats, made in 
Congress while this measure was pending before 
that body; and I may properly commence with 
the distinguished chairman of the Committee on 
Territories in the Senate, the Senator from Iili- 
nois. Judge Dove.as, repeating what he had said 
on a@ previous occasion, spoke as follows : 

“The position that I have ever taken has been that 
this, (the Slavery question ) and allother questions relatin; 
to the domestic affairs and domestic policy of the Territo- 
ries, ought to be left to the decision of the people them- 

gelves; and that we oughi to be content with whatevei 
way they would cecide the question, because they have 
a much deeper interest in these matters than we have: 
and know much betier what institutions suit them than 
we, who have never been there, can decide for them.” 

The Secretary of State, Gen. Cass, then a Sen- 
ator from Michigan, exultingly hailed the triumph 

of “Squatter Sovereignty,” when the Nebraska 
bill passed the Senate. He had previously made 
an elaborate speech in its favor, in which he la- 
bored to prove that the people of the Territories, 
as well as of the States, ought to be permitted to 
determine for themselves in regard to aut their 
local institutions. He said: 

“We know we cannot touch their domestic hearths 
nor their domestic altars; their family and social rela- 
tions; their wives nor their children; thetr men-servanis 
nor ir maid-servants; their houses, their farms, no: 
their property, without a gross viol 9, inalienabl, 
rights of man, consecratea by te blood of our tathers, 
and haliowed by the affections of their sons.” 


The gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. StzpHens, ] 
it will be remembered, took an active and lead- 
ing part in engineering this bill through the 
House of Representatives. That you may un- 
derstand why he desired it might become a 
law, I will read a short passage from a speech 
which he made in this House on the 17th of 
February, 1854: 


“And where do you, calling yourselves Democrats 
from the North, stand upon this great question of populas 
rights? Do you consider it Democratic to exercise the 
high prerogative of sufling the voice of the adventurou- 
pioneer, and restricting his suffrage in a matter concern- 
lng his own interest. happiness, and government. which 
he is mach more capable cf deciding wan you are? As 
for myself and the treads of the Nebraska bill, we think 
that our fellow-citizens who go to the frontier, penetrate 
the wilderness, cut down the forest, till the soil, ereci 
school-houses and churches, exiend civilization, and lay 
the foundation of future States and Empires, do not lose 
by their change of piace in hope of bettering their econdi- 
tion, either their capacity for self-government, or their 
just rights to exervise it, conformably to the Consti‘utio: 
of the United States. 

“ We of the South are willing that they should exercise 
it upon the subject of the condition of the African race among 
them, AS WELL AS UPON OTHER QUESTIONS OF DOMESTIC POLI- 
cy 





Such, sir, were the arguments and considera- 
tions upon which the friends of the Nebraska 
bill urged its adoption by Congress. There were, 
to be sure, a few gentlemen in both Houses who 
supported.the measure on different grounds; who 
repudiated and scouted the doctrine of popular 
sovereignty, as advocated by the gentlemen from 
whose speeches I have quoted; but they were 
not the active and efficient men upon whose 
efforts its success depended, although they may 
have been the parties who compelled its intro- 
duction. And [ assert, without fear of contra- 
diction from any intelligent quarter, that the 
avowed purpose for which the Nebraska bill, in 
the shape which it finally assumed, was enrolled 
upon the statute book of the United States, was 
to assure to the people of the Territories the 
right to make such rules and regulations, laws 
and ordinances, affecting their domestic inter- 
ests and systems, ot whatever character, as they 
should see fit. Were it necessary to fortify this 
allegation by additional testimony to the same 
effect with that which | have adduced, it could 
be found in more than fifty speeches, filling the 
columns of the Appendix to the Congressional 
Globe for the first session of the Thirty-third 
Congress. 

Such were the reasons assigned for the enact- 
ment of this law, by its influential and efficient 
friends; and to those of their number who, by 
their subsequent action in attempting in good 
faith to secure to the people the untrammeled 
exercise of this right, prove that they were really 
actuated by the motives which they professed, 
we may yield our respect, while we must con- 
tinue to lament that they should have fallen into 
errors so grave and so vital. The design of the 
section of the bill which I have read was not, as 
the President would imply, in giving the people 
of the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska the 
power to vote on the question of Slavery, to de- 
prive them of the opportunity to vote on other 
questions of domestic interest; but, that the 
right which it was assumed they already pos- 
sessed, and had long enjoyed, to act on these 
questions, should be extended to the question of 
Blavery. And from the premises of the Senators 
and Representatives upon whose labors the in- 
corporation of this section into the Kansas-Ne- 
braska act in the main depended, an argument 
in its favor, of very considerable plausibility was 
founded ; and the only argument that had any 
influence in reconciling the Northern Democracy 
to the abrogation of the Missouri Compromise. 

Thus, I think, I have shown that if the mem- 
bers of Congress who voted for the Nebraska 
bill knew what they were about, the President is 
very much in error in asserting that its provisions 
do not contemplate the same submission to the 
people of all questions of interest to them, that 
he says is required in respect to the Slavery 
question. 

The opponents of this act denied that the 
people of the Territories possessed the absolute 
and exclusive right of legislation in regard to 
their domestic affairs. They did not yield their 
assent to the arguments to which I have refer- 
red, for they did not understand that the people 
of the Territories possessed any legislative powers 
as of unconditional right.’ They believed that 
Congress might, if it saw proper, make all the 
rules and regulations for the Territories of the 
United States, so long as they should remain 
Territories. So far as the question of constitu- 

tional power to legislate for these inchoate polit- 
ical communities was concerned, they never 
doubted that it was vested in the Congress of 
the United States; and they knew that this 
opinion had never been questioned, from the 
foundation of the Government down to 1847; 
that it had been expressly affirmed and acted 
upon by all the departments of the Government— 
by all Presidents, Cabinets, and Congresses— 
during a period of sixty years; and had many 
times and often, and with great earnestness 
been propounded as the true doctrine, even by 
those who were then laboring go zealously fer 

its overthrow ; and particularly did they nein 

ber that the Supreme Court of the United States. 


| ion of Chief Justice Taney, in the case of Scott 


ates, 


k the fact now—and to it I beg to call 
pte attention of the House—that this 
opinion has recently been sustained by the same 
tribunal, in the most emphatic manner, in the 
celebrated case of Dred Scott vs. Sandford, in 
which it is expressly stated that Congress has 
general power to legislate for the Territories. 
So that, if there were no constitutional inhibi- 
tion in reference to the exclusidn of Slavery, its 
legislation in the passage of the Missouri Com- 
promise would have been rightful and valid. 
The Supreme Court agree with the Republicans 
in denying the doctrine of popular sovereignty 
in the Territories, as asserted by the ostensible 
authors and most active promoters of the Ne- 
braska act, and in affirming the power of Con- 
gress to make laws for the government of these 
incipient States, in all cases and for all purposes, 
except in so far as it is restraine\. by the Consti- 
tution. That I do not err in this statement, ap- 
pears from the following extract from the opin- 


Slavery, as well as other questions of interest 

to them—we fear that some of your number are 

determined that they shall not do so unless they 

decide in a particular way. To you, therefore, 

who really believed in what you called popular 

sovereignty, and who in good faith promoted the 

passage of this law for the reasons which you 

urged with so much earnestness and persistency, 

we look to take care that what you alleged were 

its genuine objects, shall be faithfully carried 

out; and as the best, and as all that we can now 

do, we pledge ourselves to act with you, if you 

will permit it, and, if not, to act without you, in 

honest purpose, to secure to the people of these 

new communities an opportunity to exclude 

Slavery therefrom if they shall so desire. You 

were pledged to protect them in the exercise of 

this grant, or right, if you please to call it so— 

pledged by your speeches, your resolutions, your 
presses, by the messages of your late President, 

and the inaugural address of your present. But, 
sir, in what way have these pledges been kept, 
and to what extent have you been permitted to 
keep them? 

It is not necessary for my present purpose that 
I should recall to your notice the operations of 
the “Border Ruffians” in Kansas in 1854, when 
a Delegate was first sent to this House from that 
Territory, chosen by the votes of some twelve or 
fourteen hundred non-residents, men who had no 
better right to vote there than you had; in 1855, 
when a Legislature was imposed upon that Terri- 

tory by citizens of Missouri and other slave States, 
who, to the number of more than four thou- 
sand eight hundred, invaded it, and claimed and 
exercised the privilege of voting, and by their 
votes elected a large majority, if not all, of the 
members of that body; in 1856, a year stained 
by the record of crimes and atrocities in that 
unhappy Territory, so monstrous and so strange, 
that history will set it apart, for its bad eminence, 
from all other years in the roll of many generations. 
But. I will come down to the present year, and 
to what has transpired under the administration 
of Mr. Buchanan. And, sir, I regret to say that 
I am compelled to believe that this Administra- 
tion has never intended that the people of Kan- 
sas should be permitted to decide for themselves 
in respect to the question of Slavery. At the 
same time that I say this, in deepest sorrow, and 
because I must say it if I speak the truth, I re- 
joice with exceeding joy in the manifestation, in 
influential quarters, of a fixed and unchangeable 
purpose to see that what were urged as the true 
principles of the Nebraska bill shall be respected 
and carried out at all hazards. 

But to return to the Administration. I have 
said, in effect, that I do not believe that the Ad- 
ministration ever intended that Kansas should 
be a free State, let the wishes of her people be 
what they might. And for this belief I am pre- 
pared to give my reasons. Men and Govern- 
ments are to be known by their actions, rather 
than by their professions. Soon after the inau- 
guration of Mr. Buchanan, the question, ‘“ who 
shall hold the offices for and in Kansas?” claim- 
ed the attention of the Administration. Govern- 
or Geary, who, it was understood, was in favor 
of Popular Sovereignty, so called, intimated, it is 
said, his willingness to continue in office as 
Governor, if he could be allowed to employ all 
the proper means necessary to protect the people 
in the exercise of their rights. But no; this was 
not to be thought of; and a distinguished gentle- 
man from Mississippi, in whom, from his residence 
in the South, and his known views upon the 
subject of Slavery, it was supposed, no doubt, 
that full confidence might be reposed by the 
Propagandists, was appointed in the place of 
Governor Geary. For the subordinate offices in 
the Territory the most extreme and notorious 
Pro-Slavery men were selected—in some iastan- 
ces, men who had been most unscrupulous and 
violent in their efforts to defeat the popular will; 
even men who had been the leading spirits in 
those deeds of inhumanity and blasphemy which 
made the land shudder, and whose arms were 
red to the shoulders with the blood of their mur- 
dered victims. 

It is true the Administration promised the 
people of Kansas that they should have an hon- 
est vote at their elections. How has this promise 
been fulfilled? To say nothing of the election of 
members of the Constitutional Convention, to 
which I shall have occasion to allude hereafter, 
let me call your attention to the election of mem- 
bers of the Territorial Legislature. When it had 
been demonstrated to the satisfaction of the Gov- 
ernor and Secretary of Kansas that the most pal- 
pable and stupid frauds had been perpetrated in 
McGee and Johnson counties, by which the ma- 
jority of the Legislature would be given to the 
Slave-State men—frauds so patent that the Pres- 
ident himself did not doubt their existence, and 
the Governor and Secretary, as fair men, could 
not help rejecting the votes returned through 
these frauds, whereby the Free-State men were 
placed in the minority in the Legislature—what 
did the President do? Approve and commend 
the course of Governor Walker and Secretary 
Stanton in performing their duty, and seeing that 
the right of the people to govern themselves, so 
far as delegated by the organic act, was not 
destroyed by fraud? No; but if all rumor be 
correct, he had for them nothing but frowns and 
reproaches. Now, if Governor Walker had been 
more faithful to the Administration, and less true 
to the people and his own promises, and had 
given certificates to the Pro-Slavery claimants in 
Johnson and McGee, it would not have been dif- 
ficult, under the forms and pretences of an ad- 
herence to the doctrine of popular sovereignty, 
to have brought Kansas into the Union as a slave 
State. But when this election was lost, all was 
lost, and even the pretexts of popular sovereignty 
were as good as dismissed forever. 

I now come to a consideration of the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution and the President’s message. 
The Constitution of the United States provides 
that Congress may admit new States into the 
Union. The language used implies the exercise 
of a discretion in Congress; it ought to be, no 
doubt, a wise, honest, just discretion. I do not 
understand from the Constitution, or from the 
practice of Congress, that any particular form of 
application is necessary. Whenever the judg- 
ments and consciences of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives are satisfied that the people of a Ter- 
ritory having a sufficient population desire to be 
admitted into the Union as a State, and they pre- 
sent themselves with a Constitution providing for 
a republican form of government, and which does 
no injustice to other States, which contains noth- 
ing immoral, indecent, or greatly wrong, it is the 
duty of Congress to grant the prayer of their 
petition. But if the Constitution presented does 
not provide for a republican form of government ; 
if it contains provisions which are manifestly 
unjust to other States ; if its provisions are in- 
decent and immoral, although they may not be 
regarded as strictly inconsistent with the idea of 
a republican form of government; or if the mem- 
bers of Congress believe, and from the evidence 
must believe, that it is not in accordance with 
the wishes of a majority of the people; if they 
know, as well as such things can be known, that 
the majority of the people are opposed to it, and 
would vote against it if they had a chance, it is 
their duty to vote against the admission of a 
State under such circumstances. I should do it. 
I will not vote to drag a people into the Union 
against their will, if I know their will, and under 
a Constitution which is not theirs. I have no 
right todo so. In thus voting, I would abuse the 
power vested in me as much as I should if I 
were to vote against the admission of a State 
which should present a petition for admission 
accompanied by a just and republican Constitu- 
tion, and should have the best reason to know 
that it was the wish of the great majority of the 
people that she should be admitted. 

I shall not look to forms and technicalities, but 
to the substance, in such cases. I would not 
consider an enabling act by Congress, or an act 
of the Territorial Legislature, necessary in any 
case to authorize the people to ask for admission 
asa State. Should a Territory having the requi- 
site population desire admission as a State, and 
a respectable number of her citizens issue a call 
for an election at which the judgment of the peo- 
ple could be taken whether they would have a 
State Government, and it should be made to 
appear to my mind that a majority of the people 
desired the formation of such a Government, and 
should these people provide for an election of 
delegates to a Convention to form a Constitution, 
and elections be held under such call, and the 
people vote thereat and elect delegates, and these 
meet in Convention and frame a proper and re- 
publican Constitution, and submit it to the peo- 
ple, by a clear majority of whom it should be rat- 
ified, and I should perceive that all things were 
done honestly and in good faith, can there be the 
slightest doubt that it would be both my right 
and duty, under such circumstances, to vote for 
her admission as a State? On the other hand, 
if a Constitution should be sent here under the 
authority of forty enabling acts or Territorial acts, 
and the evidence should be of such character as 
to enforce the conviction that the people had 
never made that Constitution, nor asked for ad- 
mission under it; that it had been carried by 
fraud and violence over their heads, and was sent 
here, that a Government might be made for them 
which they would abhor and detest, I would have 
no right to vote for the admission, and no power 
on earth should compel me to vote for it. How 


vs. Sandford. 

‘“]t is thus clear, from the whole opinion on this point, 
that the Court (in Insurance Company vs. Canter) did not 
mean to decide whether the power (to govern the Terri- 
tories) was derived from the clause in the Constitution, or 
was the necessary consequence of the right to acquire. 
They do decide that the power in Congress is unquestionad'e, 
and in this we entirely concur, and nothing will om my in 
this opimion to the contrary. ‘The power stands firmly on 
the latter alternative put by the Court—that is. a3 the in- 
evitable consequence of the right to acquire territory.” 

So much for the Nicholson letter! So much 
for ‘squatter sovereignty !”’ 

It will be seen that the court fully agree with 
the Republicans in repudiating, root and branch, 
length and breadth, the dogma of popular sover- 
eignty, but differ from them in holding that the 
Constitution has forbidden the interference of 
Congress for the restriction of Slavery. The 
Republicans, maintaining the existence of this 
geueral power in Congress, insist that it extends 
to all proper subjects of legislation in the Terri- 
tories—the question of Slavery included, And 
they agree with Senator Douglas and General 
Cass, that it has no more power over Slavery 
than it has over other questions of domestic 
policy and interest. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the Republicans hold that, al- 
though the legislative power resides, and of neces- 
sity must reside, in Congress, it may be committed 
by the latter, in whole or in part, into the hands of 
the people of the Territories ; or, in other words, 
that Congress may govern through the instru- 
mentality of Territorial Legislatures, whose ac- 
tion, being subject to its approval or rejection, 
becomes, in effect, the action of that body. They 
also believe that it is wise and expedient to del- 
egate to the people of the Territories the power 
to make, or rather to initiate, the laws and regu- 
lations in regard to such matters, systems, and 
institutions, as are purely local, and affect only 
themselves; but that there are subjects, not of a 
merely local character, which should be reserved 
for the exclusive legislation of Congress. Of 
such was the question of Slavery, or no Slavery, 
in Kansas, as it affected, not only the people of 
that Territory, but also of all the States, the in- 
terest and welfare, the peace and prosperity, of 
all. 

It was a question in which the people of Maine 
and the people of Texas were interested. The 
people of Maine believe that their interests are 
affected unfavorably by any act which extends 
Slavery, and enlarges its power in the country 
and in Congress, gives to the Representatives of 
servile labor increased power to protect and pro- 
mote the particular and special interests of those 
who live upon such labor, at the expense, and it 
may be to the destruction, of free labor—of labor 
that owns itself, and claims the right to protect 
itself as vital and sacred. And so they said to 
their Representatives in 1820, and have said to 
them ever since, while in all matters affecting 
the people of the Territories alone, it will be well 
for you to allow them to make their own laws, 
in those which concern not only them, but us 
also, reserve the power to yourselves and to us, 
whose agents you are, that our rights may be 
preserved and our interests protected. Grant 
not the power to the enemies of our institutions— 
the Mormons, for example—to go on to our own 
territory, purchased by our blood or treasure, or 
both, and there establish schemes and systems 
of wrong and immorality and violence, discred- 
itable to the age, and disgraceful to the country, 
and which, if not checked, will undermine the 
institutions of Christianity and civilization, which 
are the butments and defences of Republican 
Liberty. 

Upon this point, I rejoice to be able to bring 
to my support the opinion of one of the wisest 
men the Republic has ever known, and whose 
authority in a question of this character yields 
to that of no other name. I refer to James 
Madison, from whose writings I read thus: 
“Every addition the States receive to their number of 
slaves, tends 10 weaken and render them less capable of 
self defence. In case of hostilities with foreign nations 
they will be the means of inviting attack, instead of re- 
nelling invasion. [t is a necessary duty of the General 
Government w protect every part of their confines against 
dangers, as well internal as external. Everytuing, there 
fore, which tends to increase danger, though it be a local 
affair, yet, if it involves natioual «expense or safety, be- 
comes of concern to every part of the Union, and is a 
proper sub): ct for the consideration of those charged with 
the general administration of the Government.” 

It required no extraordinary degree of fore- 
sight to predict what would follow the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise. The slaveholding 
oligarchy might use popular sovereignty for a 
special purpose; but for them, as a principle of 
general application, it was not entirely safe. They 
had discovered that their system of servile labor 
was one which required continual bracing and 
strengthening. It is in its nature, as all things 
false and violent are, self-destructive. It must 
have scope and room for expansion, or it dies; 
blasting the earth wherever it treads, it must 
have “fresh woods and pastures new,” or it 
starves. It must be protected from without, and 
its defences and supports must be placed beyond 
the contingencies of public opinion, and out of 
the reach of ordinary assault; therefore, it must 
be guarded by constitutional sanctions. Hence 
the Dred Scott opinion—interpreted by President 
Buchanan, in his letter to Professor Silliman and 
others, as containing the doctrine, as it undoubt- 
edly does, that the Constitution of the United 
States affixes, in certain cases, to persons of 
Afxcan descent, the character of property— 
stamps them with the mark of chattels. If this 
be sound doctrine, it is plain that the Constitu- 
tion carries Slavery, not only into the Territories, 
but into the States; for whatever i¢ makes prop- 
erty, no State law or Constitution can declare 
shall not be property. 

Sir, this is a monstrous doctrine; and that it 
is necessary to be maintained, only proves the 
mischievous and desperate character of the sys- 
tem for whose protection it is invoked. If it is 
the true doctrine, then was the Constitution 
ordained not to secure the “blessings of lib- 
erty” to the people of this country, but to fix 
upon them forever a system regarded, we have 
been taught to believe, by its framers, and all 
the early statesmen, as without foundation in 
natural right or sound policy; then must it be 
admitted that the great end and object of the 
Constitution was to establish or protect Slavery 
everywhere within the range of its operations. 
For if it recognises, and was intended to recog- 
nise, property in slaves to such an extent that it 
is not within the power of a State, (or Territory,) 
by its laws, to forbid the existence of this rela- 
tion within its own jurisdiction, it does, in re- 
gard to property in slaves, what it has never 
been understood to effect in respect to property 
in anything else—it makes a fundamental dis- 
tinction between slave property and all other 
kinds of property. It has never been held that 
the Constitution gives to horses, oxen, carriages, 
or anything else, the character of property, in the 
sense in which it is understood by the President 
and by the Supreme Court to affix that character 
to negroes held to service. The legislative 
power of a State or Territory may, without 
doubt, declare that there shall be no property in 
liquors of domestic manufacture, in bank notes, 
in horses, in carriages without wheels or with 
wheels, or with wide wheels or narrow wheels, 
or in oxen, as I am informed the Legislature of 
Missouri has already done. Nobody, I presume, 
questions the existence of this power in the 
States. It is exercised by them every day. Deny 
it to them, and they are deprived of one of their 
most important functions. What power but that 
of the people of the several States can decide 
what shall be treated as property within their 
respective jurisdictions? Shall the Federal Gov- 
ernment exercise this power? If so, whence is 
it derived? Does the Constitution declare what 
is property in New York or Pennsylvania? If so, 
what becomes of the police powers of the States? 
No, sir; this right to declare what may be held 
and recognised as property exists in the several 
States, each for itself, and nowhere else. 

Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding these and 
other objections on the part of the true friends 
of self-government and of the Constitution, the 
Nebraska bill became a law, and the Missouri 
Compromise was abrogated and destroyed. The 
opponents of Slavery extension were beaten, but 
their responsibilities to the Territories, to the 
country, and to the cause of human nature, did 
not cease with this defeat. An opportunity to 
labor for the preservation of the Territories 
remained ; and duty and consistency alike en- 
joined upon them the obligation of taking care, 
so far as they had the power, that the act for 





while the great and guiding mind of Marshall 
presided over its deliberations, had decided Spe- 
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organizing the Territories of Nebraska and 
Kansas should be honestly executed. They 
could not restore the Missouri Compromise—they 
attempted to do it in the last Congress, and 
failed—but they could say to the Democratic 
Party, you have passed this act for the avowed 
P of enabling the people of these Terri- 
to decide for themselves in reference to 


poor and pitiful is all the talk about records and 
enabling acts, and Territorial acts, and proceed- 
ings regular in form, and legal bodies, when you 
know in your heart what the people want and 
what they do not want, and are required to act 
under a Constitution which clothes you with a 
discretion for just such cases, and calls upon you 
to exercise it wisely and honestly | 





And now, sir, how is it with this Lecompton 
Constitution? Let us see whether, in the action 
of the Convention which formed it, and of the 
President subsequent to its formation, we have 
no evidence in confirmation of the opinion I have 
had the honor to express in respect to the designs 
of the Federal Executive; and also let us ob- 
serve how sadly the expectations of the real 
friends of popular sovereignty must have been 
disappointed in the Administration, which could 
not have had an existence but for their almost 
superhuman exertions. 

Let us consider, in the first place, as to the 
constitution of this Lecompton Convention. 
The President and his friends contend that it 
was fairly constituted, and fairly represents the 
people, and the whole power residing in the 
people; and, therefore, that it was unnecessary 
to submit their work—to wit, the Constitution 
which they had framed—to them, for their rati- 
fication or rejection. He says the law for its 
constitution “was, in the main, fair and just; 
and it is to be regretted that all the qualified 
electors had not registered themselves, and voted 
under its provisions.” 

Sir, what are the facts? In answer to this 
question, I will produce no uncertain testimony ; 
and, in the main, will rely upon witnesses whom 
the President is estopped to impeach, and 
whose testimony was in his possession when he 
made the statement which I have quoted. Let 
us see what Governor Walker says upon this 
point, in his recent letter to the President: 

“ That (the Lecompton] Convention had vital, not tech- 
nieal defect ,in the very substance of its organization 
under the Territurial law. which could only be curer, in 
my judgment—as set forth in my ineugural and other ad- 
dresses—by the submission of the Constitution for ratifi- 
cation or rejection by the people. On referenceto the 
Territorial law under which the Convention was assem- 
bled thirty-four regulariy-organized counties were named 
as eleciion districts for delegates to the Convention. In 
each and all of these counties it was required by law that 
a census should be taken, and the voters registered ; and 
when this was completed, the delegates to the Convention 
should be ajportioned accordingly. I nineteen of these 
counties there was no census, and therefore there could 
be no such apportionment there of delegates based upon 
such census. And in fifieen of these counties there was’} 
no registry of voters. 

“These fifteen counties, including many of the oldest 
organized counties in the f'erritory, were entirely disfrau- 
chised, and did not give, aud (by no fault of their own) 
could not give, a solitary vote for delegates to the Con- 
vention.” * * * “Nor could it be suid these counties 
acquiesced; for, wherever they endeavored by a subse- 
quent census or registry of their own to supply this de- 
fect, occasioned by the previous neglect of the Territorial 
officers, the delegates thus chosen were rejected by the 
Convention 

“ { repeat, thatin nineteen counties out of thirty-four, 
there was no census. Jn fifteen counties out of thirty- 
four, there was no registry ; and not a solitary vote was 
given or could be given for delegates to the Convention in 
any one of these counties. Surely, then, it cannot be said 
that such a Conveution, chosen by searcely more than 
one-tenth of the present voters in Kansas, represented the 
people of that ‘Yerritory. and could rightfully impose a 
Constitution upon thei wi:hout their consent.” 

The failure to vote, says Governor Walker, 
who knows what he says, and proves it, was “no 
fault of their own.” Again, in fifteen counties 
not a “solitary vote could be given;” yet the 
President regrets that the qualified voters had 
not registered themselves and voted! 

Upon this point, Secretary Stanton, who is no 
Free State man or Republican, but a Pro-Slavery 
Democrat, as he himself has told us, says: 

“The census therein provided for was imperfectly ob- 
tained from an unwilling people in nineteen counties of 
the Territory ; while in the remaining counties, being also 
nineteen in number, from various causes, no attempt was 
made to comply with the law. In some instances, people 
and officers were alike averse to the proce: dings; in 
others, the officers neglected or refused toact; and in some, 
there was but a small population and no eilicient organi- 
zation, enabling the people to secure a representation in 
the Convention.” 

There was no remedy whatever for these men 
who had not been registered, as was proved by 
actual trial. The case is not left to conjecture, 
but stands on evidence; and here it is, in the 
memorial and protest of the people of Anderson 
county, Kansas, which I hold in my hand, and 
which I hope you will all read. 

Mr. Chairman, thus it appears conclusively, 
and from authority which cannot be disputed, 
that the people of fifteen at least of the thirty- 
four counties in the Territory were not and could 
not be represented in the Convention. Nearly 
one-half of the people in the Territory were de- 
prived of the right of being heard in the choice 
of delegates who were to exercise the highest 
powers of sovereignty. In one county in which 
there was no registry, tbe people did all they 
could to be represented inthe Convention. They 
held a meeting, at which they voted and elected 
delegates. That these delegates-were the choice 
of the people of the county, and were elected 
with as much regularity as the circumstances of 
the case would permit, and that the county was 
entitled by its population to two delegates, are 
facts which do not seem to have been disputed. 
Yet these delegates were not received. If they 
had been, the whole action of the Convention 
might have been reversed. The Constitution 
was adopted, if I am not misinformed, by a ma- 
jority of only two votes. If the Anderson dele- 
gates, who would have represented as many of 
the people of Kansas as any two members of the 
Convention, had been allowed to vote, the Con- 
stitution would have been rejected. They were 
not permitted to vote; the Constitution was 
adopted, and is claimed to have been the sover- 
eign act of the people. It was no such thing. 
The Lecompton Convention did not represent the 
sovereignty of the people, for it did not emanate 
from the people; therefore the Constitution 
should have been submitted to them in such 
manner that, if they did not want it, they could 
reject it. 

But this has not been done. Let us place our- 
selves where the people of Kansas were on the 
21st day of December, and we shall find that 
they cannot vote upon the Constitution made b 
that Convention at all. Nine out of every ten of 
them may dislike it; they may object seriously, 
and upon principle, to many of its provisions ; 
they may not like the power to establish a mam- 
moth bank; or they may wish to reserve to the 
Legislature the power to grant divorces, although 
I think it would be unwise to do so; (but it is 
their business, and they have a right to be heard 
on it;) they may object to give to Johnson county, 
with four hundred voters, as large a representa- 
tion in the Senate as is allotted to Douglas county 
with two thousand ; they may desire to be permit- 
ted to vote for an adopted citizen for Governor, al- 
though he may not have been naturalized for the 
full term of twenty years. But, under the Le- 
compton schedule, they have no opportunity to 
vote on any of these questions, or to say that 
rather than have the Constitution as it is, they 
will have none. The Convention only permits 
them to say whether slaves may hereafter be 
taken into the State or not. 

The President and his friends in the Senate, 
Mr. Bieter and Mr. Fircu, admit that the ques- 
tion of Slavery should be submitted to the peo- 
ple. But even this has not been done. The 
people are not to say whether they will have 
Slavery or not, but only in what way they will 
have it; only in reference to the future sources 
of supply; o7, in other words, they are to be 
allowed to say whether or not they will give to 
the business of slave-breeding, within the State, 
the advantage of absolute protection against for- 
eign competition. Vote any way the people can, 
and Slavery is fixed in the State, and for- 
ever, or until the Constitution shall be over- 
thrown by a revolution. The increase of the 
slaves in Kansas are protected by the “ Consti- 
tution with no Slavery,” and there is no pro- 
vision by which, under the Constitution, any 
changes can be made, hereafter, to affect the 
condition of the slaves now within the Territory, 
and their descendants. Not only till 1864, but 
to the end of time, is the existence of Slavery 
secured by this Constitution. Though the “Con- 
stitution with no Slavery” be adopted, it will be 
with the condition “that the right of property in 
slaves, now in this Territory, shall in no manner 
be interfered with ;” and as it respects the future, 
under this Constitution, it is provided that, after 
1864, when the Constitution may be altered in 
all other respects, “no alteration shall be made 
to affect the rights of property in the ownership 
of slaves.” Thus the people are to be bound, 
hand and foot, and a few interlopers and mis- 
creants, assembled at Lecompton, in 1857, will 
control the millions of people who are to inhabit 
that broad and beautiful land, for ages and ages. 

And this is Democracy; the Democracy of 
Slavery! This kind of Democracy—not that of 
Washington and Jefferson—is fast disappearing 
from our section of the country. Men in the free 
North cannot stand it. They are so much alarm- 
ed by its doctrines, that they will not only repu- 
diate it for the present and future, but be anxious 
to prove that they never had anything to do with 
it their lives long. This Democracy of Slavery 
will hereafter be in use only as a warning or a 
fright, and will operate es effectually to preserve 
our public domain against the ravages of Slavery 
as the scarecrow set up last summer by one of 
our down-east farmers did, to protect his corn- 
field against the depredations of the crows. It 
was so ‘hideous and terrible, that it not only 
kept the crows off this year, but frightened them so 
badly that they brought back the corn they stole last 

ear. 

‘ Sir, the “Constitution with no Slavery” is 
held, by those who ought to know, to be the 
best form of a Pro-Slavery Constitution. See 
what is said by a correspondent of the Jackson 
Mississipian, writing from Lecompton, on the 27th 
of November last: 


“Thus you see that whilst, by submitting the question 
in this form.they are bound to have a ratification of the 
one or the other; and that while it seems to be an election 
between a Free-Siate and Pro-slavery Coustitution, it 1s 
in fact but a question of the future introduction of Slave- 
ry that is in controversy ; and yet it furnishes our friends 
in Congress a basis o» which to rest their vindication of 
the admission of Kansas as a State under it into the 
Union; while they wouid not have it sent directly from 
the Convention. 





“ It is the very best proposition for making Kansas a slave 


State that was sub 
tion. In addition to what I have stated, it embraces a 
provision continuing in force all existing laws of the ‘Ter- 
ritery until repealed by the Legislature of the State to be 
elected under the provisions of this Constituuon.” 

The Charleston Mercury entertains similar 
opinions, as will be seen by the following: 

“ We are equally satisfied with the action of the Con- 
vention. We differ, too, with the President, as to what ix 
submitted to the vot» of ihe people. We do not think that 
the question of Slavery or no Slavery is submitted to the vote 
of the people. Whether the clause in the Constitution is voted 
out or voted in, Slavery exists and has a guarantee inthe 
Constitution that it shall not be interfered with ; whilst, if 
the Slavery party in Kansas can keep or get the majority 
of the Legislature, they may open wide the door for the 
imun vration of slaves. But this, also, is a small matter 
of difference with the President.” 

Mr. Chairman, not only are the people of the 
Territory deprived of the right of voting against 
the Constitution, and defeating it altogether ; not 
only are they denied the privilege of voting for a 
Constitution which prohibits Slavery, but the 
Free State men, who are admitted to compose 
an overwhelming majority, have no opportunity 
allowed them to choose between the ttyo Pro- 
Slavery forms which were submitted. Their 
right even to make this choice is dependent on 
the performance of a condition which, it must 
have been well known, they cannot do other- 
wise than reject. 

Section nine of the schedule provides as fol- 
ows: 


“ Any person offering to vote at the aforesaid election, 
upon said Constitution, shall, if challenged, tuke an oath 
to support the Constitution of the United States, and to 
support this Constitution if adopted, under the penalues of 
perjury under the ‘Territorial laws.” 

Now, sir, under this schedule, the voter knows, 
when he offers his ballot, that the Constitution 
with Slavery may be adopted. He not only has 
the right to assume, but he does and must as- 
sume, that it will be. In this case, may is equiv- 
alent to must. He must be prepared to say and 
swear that he will support the Constitution in 
whichever of the two forms proposed it may be 
adopted. Suppose it to be accepted “ with Sla- 
very”—as in fact it has been—and one of its 
sections will read in these words: 

“The right of property ts before and higher than any con- 
stitutional sanction, and the right of the owner of a slave to 
such slave and its increase is the same, and as inviolable as 
the right of the owner of any property whatever.” 

Thus the citizen who offers his ballot may be 
required, before he can deposit it, to swear that 
he will support and maintain, as a great funda- 
mental truth, as one of the axioms of government, 
the proposition that the right to hold human 
beings in Slavery is before and higher than any 
constitutional sanction; or, in other words, is 
founded in absolute and eternal justice. All this 
he must swear, or he cannot vote. It is not 
enough that he should make oath that he is of 
lawful age; that he is an American citizen; that 
he has been a resident of the Territory the term 
required by law, and is in all respects a qualified 
voter; but he is esteemed unfit to vote concerning 
the institutions under which he is to live, unless 
he will recognise, by an appeal to the God of 
truth, the baldest, bitterest lie that ever blistered 
human lips. 

Speaking of this system, General Cass said, in 
his Nebraska speech : 

“Slavery is, in my opinion, asI have said more than 
once before in the Senate, and, I have no doubt, unac- 
ceptably to many, a great evil, social and political.” 

Henry Clay declared that it could never be de- 
fended, “so long as the light of reason and the 
love of liberty remained among men.” To the 
mind of Daniel Webster it was a thing “ ac- 
cursed.” Thomas Jefferson denounced the traffic 
upon which it was founded as “Piracy” and 
“THE OPPROBRIUM OF INFIDEL Powers.” Lord 
Brougham has characterized its fundamental idea 
as a “wild and guilty fantasy.” John Wesley 
pronounced it “the sum of all villianies.” The 
great master of the drama, who understood so 
well all the sides and relatlons uf human life, to 
whose marvellous insight nothing concerning man 
was impenetrable, speaks of it as a “curse,” and 
as feeding its victims with “ distressful bread ;” 
and our blessed Lord and Saviour has condemned 
it in all the lessons of His life, not less than in 
the memorable words, “ All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even 
so to them.” But now, in the last half of the 
nineteenth century, in free democratic America, 
the people are not to be intrusted with the exer- 
cise of one of their dearest rights, until they de- 
clare that they will maintain, protect, and uphold 
this system, as founded in natural right, so HELP 
THEM Gop! 

And, sir, the Free State men of Kansas must 
have foreseen that in any possible event, whether 








the votes were to be counted and returned for 
the Pro-Slavery side. They knew that the men 
who had counted twelve hundred votes in Oxford 
precinct would be ready to do it again if neces- 
sary. They sawthat the army, whose protection 
had been refused them when they had needed it, 
would be employed to protect voters from abroad, 
if required. And the event has justified their 
anticipations. Thirteen hundred votes were given 
in Oxford, not one hundred of which can be le- 
gal—but they are to be considered legal, and no 
evidence will be permitted to affect their recep- 
tion. President Pierce, in his special message of 
January 24th, 1856, told the Free State men, “it 
is not the duty of the President of the United 
States to volunteer interposition by force to pre- 
serve the purity of elections, either in a State or 
Territory. To do so, would be subversive of 
public freedom.” Oh, no! the army may not be 
used to protect the actual residents and legal 
voters in 1°55 and 1856, who are for free Kansas ; 
but is to be paraded around the polls and the 
avenues thereto in 1857, to guard the Missou- 
rians, who have come over to the Territory on 
the neighborly errand of voting a Constitution 
for its people, which establishes Slavery as an 
unchangeable system among them. 

Mr. Chairman, the “Constitution with Sla- 
very” was accepted on the 21st of December, by 
the vote of a meager minority of the actual resi- 
dents of Kansas. It is to be the organic, funda- 
mental law of that State, unchangeable forever 
in respect to Slavery, as appears from a provision 
whieh I have already cited, and will here read 
again—it is in the section (fourteen) of the 
schedule which refers to the future amendment 
of the Constitution, and is as follows: “But no 
alteration shall be made to affect the rights of property 
in the ownership of slaves.” In no way but by 
revolution can a change be effected in the slavery 
provisions of this Constitution, and should a 
movement of this kind be resorted to by four- 
fifths of the people, the President stands ready 
with the army of the United States to crush it 
and those who participate in it. 

That the people might have voted on the 21st 
of December, and prevented the adoption of this 
Constitutlon, is, as I have shown, a palpable and 
vital error. But, let me repeat, the Free State 
men, who are admitted on all hands, even by 
Calhoun and the Border Ruffians, to be largely 
in the majority, were excluded from the ballot- 
box by the oath which I have read; for they could 
not take that oath and be Free State men. But if 
no such oath had been interposed, how would 
the case have stood? The election was under 
the entire control of the architects of the Oxford 
and McGee frauds, and those who had procured 
or connived at the voting of Missourians in pre- 
vious elections; and the Administration at 
Washington had, by its rebuke of Governor 
Walker and Secretary Stanton, for their rejec- 
tion of false and fraudulent returns, intimated, 
in the most unequivocal manner, that any meas- 
ures necessary to carry the points of the Propa- 
gandists would be approved, or, at least, winked 
at. And besides, even if the election had been 
committed to the supervision of just and impar- 
tial men, who would have received and counted 
all legal votes, and no others, there would, 
nevertheless, have been no opportunity for a 
vote against the Constitution, nor whether Sla- 
very should or should not exist in the new State. 
The people were only permitted to say from 
what sources the future supplies of slaves should 
be derived. 

Sir, with this plain and truthful statement, 
which defies contradiction, what an insult is it 
to the intelligence of this country, what a cruel 
mockery to the abused people of Kansas, for the 
President and his masters to declare that the 
dreadful responsibility of making Kansas a slave 
State, if such it shall be, rests with the Free 
State men of that Territory ! 





THE INDIAN MUTINIES—THRILLING AC- 
COUNT OF THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW. 


A letter dated Ca'cutta, October 8, gives the 
following thrilling account of the relief of the 
besieged at Lucknow: 

I give you the following account of the relief 
of Lucknow, as described by a lady, one of the 
rescued party: On every side, death stared us 
in the face; no human skill could avert it any 
longer. We saw the moment approach when 
we must bid farewell to earth, yet without feel- 
ing that unutterable horror which must have 
been experienced by the unhappy victims at 
Cawnpore. We were resolved rather to die 
than to yield, and were fully persuaded that in 
twenty-four hours all would be over. The en- 
gineers had said so, and all knew the worst. 
We women strove to encourage each other, and 
to perform the light duties which had been as- 
signed to us, such as conveying orders to the 
batteries, and supplying the men with provis- 
ions, especially cups of coffee, which we pre- 

day and night. I had gone out to try 
and make myself useful, in company with Jes- 
sie Brown, the wife of a corporal in my hus- 
band’s regiment. Poor Jessie had been in a 
state of restless excitement all through the 
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seige, and had fallen away visibly within the 
last few days. A constant fever consumed her, 
and her mind wandered occasionally, especially 
that day, when the recollections of home seem- 
ed powerfully present to her. At last, over- 
come with fatigue, she lay down on the ground, 
wrapped up in her plaid. I sat beside her, 
promising to awaken her when, as she said 
“her father should return frrm the plowisg.’ 
She fell at length into a profound slumber, mo- 
tionless, and apparently breathless—ber head 
resting in my lap. I, myself, could no longer 
resist the inclination to sleep, in spite of the 
continual roar of tbe cannon. Suddenly I was 
aroused by a wild, uvearthly scream close to 
my ear; my companion siood upright beside 
me, her arms raised, and her head bent for- 
ward in the attitude of listening. A look of in- 
tense delight broke over her countenance ; she 
grasped my hand, drew me towards her, and 
exclaimed: “ Dinna ye hear it? dinna ye hear 
it? Ay, I’m no dreamin’; it’s the slogan o’ 
the Highlanders! We’re saved! we’re saved! ”’ 
Then, flinging herself on her knees, she thank- 
ed God with passionate fervor. I felt utterly 
bewildered; my English ears heard only the 
roar of artillery, and I thought my poor Jessie 
was still raving, but she darted to the batteries, 
and I heard her cry incessantly to the men: 
“Courage! courage! hark to the slogan—to 
the Macgregor, the grandest o’ them a’. Here’s 
help at last!” 

To describe the effect of these words upon 
the eoldiers would be impossible. For a mo- 
ment they ceased firing, and every soul listened 
in intense anxiety. Gradually, however, there 
arose @ murmur of bitter disappointment, and 
the wailing of the women who had flocked to 
the spot burst cut anew as the colonel shook 
his head. Oar dull lowland ears heard noth- 
ing but the rattle of the musketry. A few 
moments more of this death-like suspense, of 
this agonizing hope, and Jessie, who had sunk 
on the ground, sprang to her feet, and cried, in 
@ voice so clear and piercing that it was heard 
along the whole line—‘ will ye no believe it 
noo? The slogan has ceased indeed, but the 
Campbells are comin’! D’ye hear? d’ye 
hear?” At the moment we seemed indeed to 
hear the voice of God in the distance, when the 
pibroch of the Highlanders brought us tidings 
of deliverance, for now there was no longer 
any doubt of the fact. That shrill, penetrating, 
ceaseless sound, which rose above all other 
sounds, could come neither from the advance 
of the enemy, nor from the work of the sap- 
pers. No, it was indeed the blast of the Scot- 
tish bagpipes, now shrill and harsh, as threat- 
ening vengeance on the foe; then in sofier tones 
seeming to promise succor to their friends in 
need. Never, surely, was there such a scene 
as that which followed. Not a heart in the 
residency of Lucknow but bowed itself before 
God. All by one simultaneous impulse fell up- 
on their knees, and nothing was heard but burst- 
ing sobs and the murmured vcice of prayer. 
Then all arose, and there rangout from a thou- 
sand lips a great shout of joy, which resounded 
far and wide, and lent new vigor to that blessed 
pibroch. To our cheer of “God save tha 
Queen,” they replied by the well-known strain 
that moves every Scot to tears, “ Should auld 
acquaintance be forgot,” &c. After that, noth- 
ing else made any impression on me. I scarcely 
remember what followed. Jessie was present- 
ed to the General on his entrance into the fort, 
and at the officers’ banquet her healih was drunk 
by all present, while the pipers marched around 


“ Auld Jang syne.” 

Our readers, however, will remember, that 
since Lucknow was relieved by General Have- 
lock, the Sepoy force, from 50,000 to 70,000 
strong, had again surrounded the residency, 
and at later dates were threatening the gal- 
lant Havelock and his little army with destruc- 
tion. Sir Colin Campbell, at the head of 20,000 
men, was, however, quickly addvancing to the 
rescue. 





For the Nationa! Era. 
WHY ARE WE NOT A MANUFACTURING 
PEOPLE? 


The question of national pursuits is an im- 
portant one. There are certain laws which 
govern the direction of productive power. How 
far any people conform in their circumstances 
to the conditions of success in any particular 
pureuit, can only be determined by the experi- 


competition. This is the essential principle 
upon which the doctrine of perfect freedom in 
commercial transactions is founded. In Amer- 
ica, great branches of manufacturing interest 
have beer submitted to this test, and have been 
found wanting in the power of self-support. 
Even under the protection of partial restric- 
tions, it has been impossible to make invest- 
ments of capital, and expenditures of labor, in 
these pursuits, safe and profitable. Others, 
without encouragement from Government or 
foreign support, have remunerated all outlays; 
and, firmly established in their power to sup- 
ply a want of the consumer to his advantage, 
(for the consumer pays the bonus in all cases 
of protection,) they have grown to proportions 
well worthy of our industry and skill. In ex- 
amining such cases, we find, as a matter of 
course, that they are peculiarly adapted to the 
physical circumstances or mental capacities of 
our people. It is wise to conclude that such is 
not the case in those branches whose failure 
has reflected se little honor on the policy of 
legislation which encourages the direction of 
capital to unprofitable employments. While 
there has been much general discussion con- 
cerning the respective advantages of different 
branches of industry among economists—which 
discussion is fruitless, as all are equally neces- 
eary, all under favora>le circumstances and 
healthy legislation profitable, and as the inter- 
ests of each people will vary with, and be de- 
termined by, its relative adaptation to them— 
there has not been much inquiry as to the pe- 
culiur physical circumstances of the United 
States, and the caure of our inefficiency in im- 
poriant branches of production. We will at- 
tempt to point out the simple law which gov- 
erns the direction of national labor—the object 
of national industry. A very much greater 
part of the labor of the world must be expend- 
ed in agriculture than in manufacturing, for 
the reason that much of the product of agricul- 
ture is never submitted to the labor of the man- 
ufacturer; and in the case of those which are, 
the operations by which they are adapted to the 
wants of the consumer, give more opportunity for 
mechanical invention and skillofhand. There- 
fore, much more of the productive power of the 
world is required in producing the raw mate- 
rial than in preparing and presenting it. Such 
being the case, agriculture becomes the general 
rule; manufacturing the exccption. Those 
nations will manufacture, which are forced to 
it by the wants of their people; (for a crowded 
population inevitably leads to manufacturing, 
inasmuch as, when all lands are occupied, and 
the power of the soil is fully employed, their 
numbers press upon the means of support 
which their limited agricultural capacities af- 
ford.) Those: nations also will manufacture, 
which have peculiar facilities for it, over those 
which they have for agriculture and commerce, 
and over the manufacturing power of other 
countries. In the first case, the necessities of 
labor reduce its price to the lowest point con- 
sistent with its physical maintenance—thus af- 
fording a qualification for that species of indus- 
try, which renders success almost certain. In 
the second case, natural advantages of territo- 
ry and prcduction inevitably direct capital and 
labor into that channel. Those nations, then, 
will constitute the exception, and supply the 
demand for manufacturing industry. There- 
fore, there will never be any tendency in #8 na- 
tion’s industrial power to leave agriculture— 
the first condition of man’s exietence, and the 
first means of national support—until its capa- 
cities for production in that branch are fully 
improved, and its powers fully developed. Those 
nations will attend to agriculture which have 
any adaptation to it—which approach, in any 
great measure, the conditions of its success. 
Such we believe to be the law which governs 
the direction of national industry. It is sim- 
ple and plain. Let us see how the rule applies 
to the physical condition of the United States. 
We have no pauper labor to compel us to 
manufacture, and thus enable us to manufac- 
ture as cheaply as nations whose people are 
bound to the wheel and loom. Onur territory 
is not yet occupied, our tary of agricultural 
production not yet developed. This country 
can produce; therefore, it will not greatly pre- 
pare for consumption. It is true, that this 
country has got facilities for manufacturing— 
perhaps greater than any other country. Take, 
for example, the iron manufacture. The ore is 
found almost on the surface; in close juxtape- 
sition are limestone = coal, which are —.. 
to the processes of preparation ; our 4 
gable waters convey the products to the best 





markets in the world. All this is trae. Yet 
we have still greater facilities for agriculture, 


the table, playing once more the familiar air of 


ment of interested capitalists, under the test of 
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Suppose that we have {as may be true) 15 or 20 
per cent. advantage—real, natural advantage ; 
; we mean, throwing out of consideration our 
folly in raising the price of labor by blowing 
wind into our currency—in the production of 
iron; we have 30 to 50 per cent. advantage in 
producing wheat. Our greatand peculiaradapt- 
ation to it will be seen in the fact, that ezten- 
sion of agricultural production with us is not 
obtained only by further improvements on old 
lands, (as is generally the case in Europe,) but 
by occupation of new lands, That is, Nature 
(whose protection of peculiar branches of indus- 
try by peculiar gifts of soil, climate, and waters, 
should ever be regarded, since by following 
her lead, only, can the greatest production be 
secured) has imposed a tariff in favor of our 
agricultural interest of from one to five hundred 
dollars per acre, which is the price of such 
land, in Europe, as can here be obtained for 
nothing. Another reason for our want of suc- 
ceas is found in the currency of the country, 
which alternately expands and contracts, but 
ever inflates the price of labor, while its ruinous 
revulsions destroy nearly all manufacturers 
who take the risks of business credit—and who 
doesnot? These reasons seem to us to account 
for our inability to compete, with full success, 
with other nations, even in our own markets. 
We can see no other reasons. The ingenuity 
of our people is proverbial, our natural resour- 
cee are abundant. These require no greater 
outlays of capital than other branches of pro- 
duction which are successful; the common 
labor requires no long and difficult apprentice- 
ship; yet the history of certain branches of the 
manufacturing interest has been a record of 
disappointment and failure. The spasmodic 
efforts of our Government have not succeeded 
in placing them on a firm and reliable basis. 
A. Wi 


F. 
North Bloomfield, Mass., Jan. 16, 1858. 





Dow’r Worry.—When Balstrode Whitelock 
was embarked as Cromwell’s envoy to Sweden, 
in 1653, he was much disturbed in mind as he 
rested in Harwich on the preceding night, which 
was very stormy, while he reflected on the dis- 
tracted state of the nation. It happened that a 
confidential servant slept in an adjacent bed, 
who, finding that his master could not sleep, 
said: 

“ Pray, sir, will you give me leave to ask you 
& question ?” 
** Certainly.” 


“Pray, sir, don’t you think God governed the 
world very well before you came into it?” 
“ Undoubtedy.” 


wa... pray, oe don’t you think that He will 
" 
gov = mow v when you are gone out of it ?” 


“ Then, sir, pray excuse me, but don’t you 
think you may as well trust him to govern it as 
long as you live?” 


To this question Whitelock had nothing to 
reply; but turning about, soon fell asleep, till he 
was sommoned to embark. 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE MESSAGE BIRD 
FOR 1858. 


This elegant monthly has just entered upon the third 
year of its publication, and is everywhere spoken of highly 
by the press. Its contents are 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


' from the pens of many of the very best magazine writers 
j of the day, and will compare favorably with any similar 

work published; embracing Tales, Sketches, Legends of 
the Old and New World, Indian Traditions, Pioneer Ad- 
ventures, Poetry, &c., all peculiarly adapted to 


THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is issued on the first of every month in handsome 


style, printed on good paper, and is furnished on the fol- 
lowing low 
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The Publishers would commend this Review to the at- 
tention of the American public. as a work which, dating 
almost from the commencement of the literature of our 
country, has always sustained its high reputation where 
ever our language is known. 
It is to America what the Edinburgh and London Quar- 
terlies are to Great Britain, and takes rank with them 
both in Europe and America. 

Nearly all the great authors of our country were first 
brought before the public through this Review. Webater, 
Everett, Sparks. Prescott, Bancroft. with scores of other 
noted men. of wnom our literature is proud, have been 
among its contributors; and its pages continue to reflect 
the best talent of our times. 
The North-American Review is published Quarterly, 
in numbers of nearly three hundred pages euch, at Five 
Dollars a year, and will be sent by mail, post paid, on re- 
ceipt of subscription price. 
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gular publication to commence (D. V ) Septemb 

1, 1857. ‘The work will be divided into 10 or 12 parts 
making 1,600 or 1,:00 pages in all; one part, averaging 
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Payments to be made in all cases in ady 

current in the State where issued will be reve pn 


al par, 
CLUBBING. 

A discount of twenty-five per cent. fr 
price will be allowed to Clubs orderi 
copies of any one or more of the aboy 
Four copies a or of one 
sent to one addrers for $9 ; four copies of 
views and Blackwood for $30; and oo lindas 


POSTAGE. 

In all the principal cities and towns, 
be delivered, FREE OF POSTAGE. 
mail, the Postage to any part of the Unite 
but twenty-four cents a year for “ Black 
Sourteen cents a year for each of the Revi 

N.B. pent np in Great Britain of the 
above named is $31 per annum. 
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five Periodicals 


THE FARMER’S GUIDE 
TO SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE, 


By Huwny Srepuens, F. R. S., of Edinburgh, and th 
, F.R.S., Y , 6 lat 
J. P. Noxon, Professor of Scientific “Agriculture in 
Yale College, New Haven. 2 vols. Royal Octavo 








Kansa 
By an Officer of the Commission. 


1,600 pages, uud numerous Wood and Stee] Engravings 

This is, confessedly, the most complete work on Agri- 
culture ever published, aud in order to give it a wider 
cireul ‘tion, the publishers have resolved to reduce the 
price to 

FIVE DOLLARS FOR THE TWO VOLUMES! 

When sent by mail (post paid) to California 
the price will be $7. To every other 
and to Canada, (post paid,) $6. {>> 
old «‘ Book of the Farm.” 


Remittances for any of the above publications shouid 
always be addressed, post paid, to the publishers, 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO,, 
574 No. 54 Gold street, New York 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, 


(Sugar Coated.) 


rT. following remedies are offered to the public as the 
best, most perfect, which medical science can afford 
Ayer's Cathartic Pills have been preparea with the ut 
skiil which the medical profession of this age Possesses 
and their efleets show they have virtues which surpass 
any combination of medicines hitherto known. (ther 
preparations do more or les- good; but this cures Buch 
aangerous complaints, so quick and so surely, as to prove 
an efficacy and a power to uproot disease beyond any: 
thing which men have known before. By removing th 
obstructions of the internal organs, and stimulating them 
into heathy action, they renovate the fouutains of jie 
and vigor—heaith courses anew through the body, and 
the sick man is well again. They are adapted to disease, 
and disease only, for when taken by one in health thes 
produce but little effect. This is the perfection of medi. 
cine. Itis antagonistic to di-ease, and no more. Tender 
children may take them within punity. If they are sick 
they will cure them; if they they are well they will do 
them no harm. 

Give them to some patient who has been prostrated 
with bilious complaint; see his bent-up, rotiering form 
straighten with strength again; see his long-lost appeiie 
return; see his clammy features blossom into healt 
Give them to some saflerer whose fou! blood has burst 
out in scrofula till his skin is covered with sores, who 
stands, or sits, or lies inanguish. he has been drenched 
inside and cut with every potion which ingenuity could 
suggest. Give him these Pills, and mark the effect: eee 
the scabs fall from his boay ; see the new, fair skin tha 
has grown under them; see the late leper that is clean, 
Give them to him whose angry humors have planted 
rheumatism in hiz joints and bones; move him, and he 
screeches with pain; he too has been soaked through 
every muscle of his body with liniments and salves; give 
him these Piils 10 purify his blood; they may not cure 
him, for, alas! there a e cases which no mortal power 
can reach; but mark, he walks with erutches now; and 
now he walks alone; they have cured him. Give them 
to the lean, sour, haggard dyspeptic, whose gnawng 
stomach has long ago eaten every smile from his face, 
and every muscle from his body. See his appetite re 
turn, and with it his health; see the new man. See her 
that was radiant with health and Joveliness blasted and 
too early withering away; want of exercise, or mental 
anguish, or sume lurking disease, has dc ranged the inter- 
nal organs of digestion. assimilation, or secretion, ull 
they do their office ill. Her blood is vitiated, her heaith 
isgone. Give her these Pills to stimulate the vital prin- 
cipie into renewed vigor, to cast out the obstructions, and 
infuse a new vitality into the blood. Now look again— 
the roses blossom on her cheek, and where lately soriow 
sat, joy bursis from every feature. See the sweet infant 
wasied with worms. Its wan, sickly features tell you 
without disguise, and painfully distinct, thal they are eat 
ing its life away. Its pinched-up nose and eats, and rest- 
lesa sieepings, tells the dreadful truth 1n language which 
every mother knows. Give i: the Pills, in large doses, 10 
sweep these vile parasites from the body. Now tum 
again, and see the ruddy bloom of childhood. Is it noth- 
ing to du these things? Nay, are they not the marv«! of 
this age? And yet they are done around you every day 
Have you the less :erious symptoms of chese distem- 
pers, they are the easier cured. Jaundice, Costivencss, 
Headache, Sideache, Heartburn, Foul stomach, Nausea, 
Pain in the Howels Flatulency, Loss of Appetite, Kings 
Evil, Neuralgia, Gout, and kindred complaints. all arite 
the derangements which these Pille rapidly cure. Take 
them perseveringly, and under the counsel of a good 
Physician. if you can; if not, take them judiciously by 
such advice as we give you, and the distressing, danger 
ous diseases they cure, which afflict so many millions ot 
the human race, are cast our like the devils of old—they 
must burrow in the brute, and in the sea. 

Price 25 cents per box—5 boxes for 18. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, Practical and Analyt 
cal Chemist, Lowell, Mass.. and sold by Z D. Gilmau, 
Washington, D.C., and by all Dealers in Medicine every 
where. a8 
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AMANUENSIS. 
YOUNG man who is a good and swift penman, end 
understands and writes Phonography with facilily, 
Offers hie services to Members of Congress and others 
on accommodating terms. np 
Address “Ogilvie,” Box 193, or apply at the Nata 
Bra Offtte, 


To THE REPUBLICANS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES. 


The Battle for Freedom not yet Wor. 
A WORK OF PERMANENT VALUE. 
REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN DOCUMENTS—18¥. 


In one vol. 8vo. 500 pages. Cloth. Price $1, postage free 
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THE IMPENDING CRISIS OF THE SOUTH, 


HOW TO MEET IT. - 
By LINTON ROWAN HELPER, of North 0701 
One volume, 12mo, 420 pages. Price $1. - 
“ We wish that a copy of this book were in ane 
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It is thought no exaggeration to call this 


THE PERIODICAL OF PERIODICALS ! 
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<3 ¢ the work is at the Publisher's Of- 
fice—The Bible, Tract, and Periodical Ofice—535 Arch 
street, one door below Sixth, north side. : 
No copies left on sale anywhere: though the Trade will 
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[Publishers inserting the above Prospectus, with thie 
Note, and sending us marked copies, will be supplied 
with the First Number at once, and with subsequent 
numbers according to their continued interest.] 
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